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P R E K A C E. 


Thk four Essays which I here lay before the public, contain 
the ripest results of ttij laborious researches into the Sacred 
Writings aud Religion of the Zoroastriaos. Their principal 
aim is to present in a readablo form, all the materials for 
judging impartially of the character of the Scripture and Keligion 
of the Parsecs* The Scripture being written in a language vtvj 
little explored hitherto, I have thought it necessary to supply an 
outline of its grammar j a principal use of which I trust may 
be to enable the Parsces to learn their Sacred language, and 
make researches of their own into their Zend ATesta* The 
.Roman Alphabet has been employed throughout; and my system , 
of transliteration may be learnt from tbe alphabet of Zend charac¬ 
ters with their Homan equivalents, which is added at the end. 

My best thanks ate due to my subscribers, wlio have enabled 
me to bring out the work* 

MARTIN HAUa 

2nd 18^52 
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HISTORY 

OF TIIK 

RESEAKCnES ffll'O THE SACRED WRITISGS 
AIR) miGION OF THE PARSEES 

^ PROM THfi EARLIEST TIMES DOWN TO THE PRESENT. 

W' 

V . t 


L--^THE BEPOBTS OF THE CRE.EKS, ROMANS, 
AHiMENIANB, AND ^lOTtAMMEDANS, 

III tills cliapit?!* I iiiteiul to giva a brief cmllino of tlio gradual 
acquaintaneo of the western nations widi ilia iloroaatriaii religion, 
(now professed only by tho small Paiseo community in India, and 
hy a very insignificant portion which remained in tho ancient 
futherland in Persia,) and principally to traco tlio history of the 
seiontific resoarelm attemptetl in Europe into tho original records 
of this ancient creed, whore tho true doctrine of tlio great Zoroas- 
ter and ids successors, buried for tliousands of years, is to bo 
found. 

To the whole ancient worltl Zoroaster’s loro was better known 
by the name of the doctrine of the Magi, which denomination was 
commonly applied to the priests of India, Persia, and Babylonia. 

The earliest mention of them is made in tho Prophet Jeremiah 
. (30, 3), who enimierated among the retinue of king Nebuehadne?;- 
2ar at liis entry into Jerusalem, the " Cldaf of the MagB’(ra& 
maff in Hebrew), from which statement we may distinctly gather, 
that the Magi exercised a great influence at the court of Baby¬ 
lonia COO years B. C* They were, however, foreigners, and are 
not to bo confounded witli the indigenous priests. In the Old 
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'estament no accoimt of tliis religion is given; only once 
(Ezekiel VIIL, it is hinted The Persians, whose 

only priests the Magi appear to have been, however, are never 
spoken of as adherents to idolatry. The Persian kings, chiefly 
Cyrus, (called ICoresh in Hob row, in tbo cuneiform 

inscriptions) favored tho Jews. In Isaiah this groat king is 
called the anointed of tbo Lord (jinaskiakh in Hebrew 
45, ],), the shepherd wlio carries out the Lord’s decrees 
(44, 28) ; he is tlie cagle| called from the orient, the man 
appointed by the Lord’s counsel (46, 11) ^ ho is strength¬ 
ened by the Lord to subdue tlie heathens (45, l.)|; From 
theso high terms, in which king Cyrus, who professed the 
roligion of the Magi, is spoken of, we are eiititled to infer that 
this religion was not so diametrically opposed to the Mosaic as 
tho ether ancient religions were; that Cyrus, at all events, was no 
idol worshipper,—a supposition, wo shall find confirmed by Hero¬ 
dotus, and by the sacred books of tho Par sees themselves. The 
Zoroastrian religion exhibits even a very close aSinity to, or rather 
identity with several important doctrines of tlio Mosaic religion 
and Christianity, such as tlio personality and attributes of the 
devil, and the resurrection of tho dead, which are both ascribed 
to the religion of tho Magi, and are really to be found in the pre¬ 
sent scripture of tho Parscos. ft is not to be ascertained whetbor 
these doctrines were borrowed by the Parsecs from the Jews, or by 
the Jews from the Parsees ; very likely neither is the case, and in 
both these religions they seem to liave sprung up independently. 


Tho relijfioJia eastern allodcU to in Esektel, andoubtoilly rofm tn the religion 
of tho Magi, Tho i^TOjihot coraplftina that some of the Jisws ivoTship the sun, holding 
towards tlieir face certnin EKRctly tlie aame ntistem as being obaerved by the 
Mop of bolding ft bundle of twigs in tho bonds, w'heu engngoJ in pToying, is repotteil 
by Strabo (XV.» p- T33. edition of Oaaftnbon). It ia tbe so onlled (Berezina 

in Zend) used up to this time by the Paraoe priests when ongngtid in woialnp. 

t In celebrated ptsiy the Porainns," tho Oftglo is tho symbol of tbci 

PoTftiftn empire (verses 205-10). The eagle-wna, m Xanopben roportsi (C>'rcip<edia TIl*^ 
1. 2,) the ertsign of the ancicnc Forsians- 

t The Hebrew wofd goj/im, (litemfly * people") used in the plnml oa it is bore, 
denotes the liefttbeuiiih oiitioos, tho idol worshippers, in their strictest oppoflition to the 
israoliUs. 
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In tW Zcnit-Avosta we meet only with tw& woictls,* M'hich may bn 
traced to tho Semitic languages, neither of thorn referring to rc“ 
iigious WUjects. In tUo later books of the Old XtslaiiiDrit wo 
find several Persian words, and many iiainesi but tliey Lave 
iiothiiig to do with religion. The most famous of these Persian 
words in the Old Testament now spread over tlio whole civilified 
world, is the word paradise/’ which means origmally a park, 
a beautiful garden lenced in.f 

The name Magi occurs even in the Now Testament* In the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew (2, 1) thohlagt (Greek magoi, 
translated in the English Bible by "Mviso men”) came from tho 
East to Jerusalem, to wmship tUo new born child, Jesus, at 
Bethlehem. That thoso Magi were the priests of tlie Zoreastrian 
religion, wo know from Grecian writers. 

The eavliest account of the religion of the Magi among tlm 
Greeb, is to bo found in Herodotus, the father of liistory, 
(450 B. C.) In his first book (ch. 131-32), wo read the follow¬ 
ing report on tho Persian religion :— 

“ I know that the Persians observe these customs. It is not 
customary among them lo have idols made, temples built, and 
altars erected; they even upbraid with folly thoso who do so. I 
can account for that, only from their not believing that the gods 
are like men, as the Hellenes do. They arc accustomed to 
bring sacrifices to Zeus on tho summits of mouatains ; they calf 
.j^ie \yhole cel^eiml circle Zeus. They bring sacrifices to the sun, 

, moon, oaith, fire, water and winds, ekmenis originally being 
tho only objects of Svorship; but they accepted from tho As- 


^ Theso ore tanilr<Zt nu fiveii i and mountain to bo fouud onl;r in Uve nnino 

IJar6 ht re:i^mth i- tiigb mountdn, to bo the head of all. mountains j [its- 

aoeved now-a-daya in tho name Etbmz. I’anuTct in evidi^ntly llio Rame vitU the 
Hebrew (Qeu- IT- laaialj XXXI., 9) m oven; Mrn ia identical with 

Aar in Hebrew, i* c. moiintain. 

t The original form of the word iajJOSjVt-rfalza (in the Zend-Aveata), h o.drcum' 
-vdUtioiis in Hebrew wo hod it in the form psrdtsi in Greek ts paradews^ Pain h 
peri in Greek ; daiia coneapouds Ma in Sanskrit, !, o. entdosure, geocially oppUed to 
th^bodj'. Of the same root is the Engibh thick (very likely mdentital with S, 
l>n«t pnrtkiple of the mt dth to besmear*, p'jUuCe, in a niore c^mpreUoiiflive seiiso 
** aurronnd.”) 



amMS OJ THJJ OREBKS, 

ba UlO v?orslijp of Aphrodite, the Queen of 

he Assyrians 


call Mylitta, t?io Araha Ahtta, 


“ Tile Persians bring sacrifices to the aforesaid gods in tUo 
foilowing manner. They neither erect altars nor hindJo fires 
when tliey are about to bring a sacrifice; they neitherusoJiba- 
tions, nor flutes nor wreaths, nor barley; but when any ono is 
willing to bring a sacrifice, be then carries the sacrificial beast 
to a pure spot, and after having twined round his turban a great 
many wreaths of myrtle in preference to any other leaf, he in¬ 
vokes the deity. The sacrificer ought not to pray only for his 
own prosperity ; he must also pray for the welfare of all the 
Persians, and for the king, because he is included among them. 
When bo lias cut the animal into pieces, he then boils its flesh, 
spreads the softest grass be ean get, especially preferring clover, 
and places the pieces of flesli on it. After having made tins 
arrangement, one of the Magi who is present, sings a tbeo- 
ffOiiyit as they c.'ill the incantation (which is used); without one 
of the iMagi no sacrifice can bo brouglit. After waiting a short 
time, tho.saa'ificer takes off tlie pieces of flesh, and uses them as 
lie likes, t” 

In the 13Sth Chapter of the same book, the fatlterof Instovy 
says: » Lying is regarded as the most discreditable thing 

by them; next to it is the incurring of debt, chiefly for this reason, 
that the debtor is often corapellwl to tell lies. If any oiso of 


' Hoie U»S ciJuiii.Hterl a uusUko -. not ob ft tho matter, Imt as to tlia 

aauio. Tlie Pereiaia, ,o later timaa, worabipped a gteat temale deity, wbomiabt ba 
vouipared witli the Myl.tta of tlio Babyloiiiaiia (tbo Astarte of tta Old Testaiccnt) but 
Aa wajeallod Awaihta (itt tbo aend-Avesta, and in tUeouaciforiu in5tripUi>iis,>3inowj> 
to tto Arabs acdOrctwn writme by thonumoof AsaiTis. 8lie roprosonted tiio boMdeiat 
loBoMee of water. MLt™ i, the well known snnfiod of tbo I\., aiaua and a malo doitv. 

t HomdotiM, wlio shews tlirongliont tbo wtolo report, an rntimalo knowledge of tho 
leiJian samlicos, nwans by tlieogoay bore, those socliona of ib„ aacmd books wbiob 
aro called I astfj or mvocalions. containing tlie praises of all lha feats achiavod bV the 
deity in wliosa Iioaonr tJio smrifleo is to bo bnnight. 3e» tlie third (ha,,ter, 

J This onstom is atiU maintainod hy the Parmea. Tim floah (or anv other olit iipgl 
to bo oflered IS fimi eonsecratotl hy the j.riest, than fora slmrt time left near tlie lire 
and tmaUy taken off by the saciiflcer, to be used by him; but it ia never tlirown into 
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tlio inliabitanls of a town h alTeckd with lepiosy^ or whites spota, 
(another hind of leprosy) he cannot enter tho town, nor liuvo 
any intercourse with the other Persians; they believe him to 
haro that disease in eonsecjueiitre of having sinned in one way 
or other against the siin*^ All foreigners affected with these 
disaaseii are driven out of tho country; for tlio same reason many 
expel even wliite pigeons. They neitlier make water, nor spit, 
nor w'asli their hands in a river; nor will they allow any one else 
to do so; for they pay a high revorenco to rivers/* 

In another passage (IIL 16) Herodotus reports that tho Per¬ 
sians believe h'ire to be n god ; whorefbro Cunibyses coiiiniitted 
a great sin, as lie says, in burning the corpse of the King Amasis. 

Tlio ciiief Greek writers on the manners and religion of tho 
Porsiaas were Ktissias (Jh C. 400,) the well known physician to 
King' Artaxerxos IL, Deinon (B, C, 350), wdiois looked upon as a 
great authority in Persian matters by Cornelius Kepos (in the life 
of Konon), Thkopompob, of Chios, (B, C. liOO), ^ind Heemippos, 
the philosopher of Sniynia, (B. C, 250). The books of all theso 
writers being lost, save some fragments preserved by later 
authors, such as PLUtAEcn, Dioobnes of Laerte, and Pj.iHy, 
we cannot jndgo how far they were acquainted with tlio religion 
of the Magi» Tho two chief sources whence to derive in¬ 
formation on the religion of the Magi, were for the Greeks and 
Homans, Theopompos* eighth book of the history of Kin^ 
Philip of ^lacedonia, which w'us entitled " on nuraculons 
thing?,** where chiefly the doctniio of tho Magi was treated ; and 
IJermippos, who wrote a separate book ** on the Magi/* We 
are left without information, wdiether or not Thcopompos 
borrowed his statements on the lore of the Magi from his inter¬ 
course ffitli tho Persian priests tlieuiselves ; but Hennippos, who 
composed, besides his work on the Zoronstrian doctrine, biogra¬ 
phies of lawgivers, the seven sages of Greece is reported by 
Phuy (llistoria Naturalis XXX,, 1) to have made very laborious 
mvoaligations into all the Zoroastvian books, which wore said to 


^ Tbe anino gi^on to sinnera ftgdiwt tho ft«ii U mifhri^iirukhr t e. one who has 
bcUtil uiithtA (uhul}. Such wjjtg bplioved to bo tiio consoi^ucuco of lying. 





comprise two jitilllons of verses^ Aud to Iiavo stated tlio contents 
of each book aeparately. lie tlieL-cfore really seems to Imve had 
some knowlcdgo of the sacred laugiOAge and texts ot the Magi^ 
for which roasmi the loss ofliis work is greatly to be legretLecl. 

It is not my inteution to produce all the reports oti the Zoroas- 
triau vetigion aud customs to be met with in the ancient 
wtitors, but I shall only point out some of the most important. 

According to Diogenes of Laerto (Pro-cemium, chap. 6)i 
EUDOXOs and Aeistotlb stated, that in the doctrino of the Magi 
there \rere two powers opposed to each other, one representing 
the good gQcl, called Zeus and Ormasdes (Almramazda, Ormuzd), 
and the other representing the devil, whoso name was HadKS 
and AbeimaxiOS (Angru Mainynsj Ahrimaii.) Of this chief 
doctrine of the Magi TltEOPOMPOiB had given a further illustration. 
According to Plutarch (Do Iside ct Osiride) and Diogenes of 
Laerte (Pro-oemium, chap. 9) ho reported that Oromasdes ruled 
for throe tliousaud years alone, and Areimaiiios for three 
thousand more. After this period of eix thousand years had 
elapsed, they began to wage war against each otlier, ono at¬ 
tempting to destroy the ether; but finally, (ho says) Areimanios 
is to perish, mankind is to enjoy a blessed state of life; men 
will neither bo any more in need of food, nor will they cast 
shadows ; tho dead are to rise again, men will be immortal, and 
ovorything is to exist in consequence of their prayers, 

A brief, but full account of Zoroaster's doctrine is to be found 
in Plutarch’s book ** on Isis and Osiris” (chap. 46-47,) which 
being in aetail, seems to liave been borrowed from a writer who 
was actually acquainted with tho original texts. Tho philosopher 
Ifermippos, above mentioned, being the only scholar of antiquity 
who can be supposed with suRicient reason to have had a real 
knowledge of the sacred language of the Zend-Avesta, wo may 
regard him as the author of Plutarch’s statements. These are 
as follows t—‘ 

“ Oromasdes sprang oat of tlio purest ligVt; among all tilings 
perceived by tlie senses that element most resembles biro ; Arei- 
raanios sprang out of darkness, and is tlicreforc of tlie same 
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nature it. OromaedeSj who resitles as far beyond the sun, 
us the sun is far from tho earth, created six gods (the six 
AmeshagpeuiaSt now Amahashpand, the archangels) ,; the god of 
benevolence (vokumanS, i. e* ** geod-mincl/* now called BahmanJ 
tlie god of truth, Askavakula ; AnUWmld) ; tho god of order 
(Khshuthra vainja ; Shahravnr) ^ the god of \?isdotn (Armaiti; 
iBfmidtrmaf) ; and the god of wealth and delight in beauty (Itxmr- 
vatdt and Aimr^idl^ Khorddd and Amcreddil) , But to counter- 
balance hiin, Areimaiuos created an equal luimher of gods 
countemeting those of Oromasdeg, Then Oromasdes decorated 
heaven with stars, and placed the star Sirius (Tidryu^ Tmhiar) 
at tlieir head as a guardian. Afterwards he created twenty-four 
other gods,*^ and set tlicm in an egg ; but Aveiinanios forthwith 
created an equal number of gods ^vlio opened the egg; in coiw 
sequence of this, evil is always mingled with good. Thus tho 
good god and ttie demon are engaged in a constant war. Of 
plants and aziiinals some belong Co the good, some to tho evil 
spirit; to the good ono belong dogs, birds, and crabs; to tho evil 
one, water-rats. At tho end, tho time is to come when Areiina- 
nios will perish, and disappear in consequeneo of diseuso and 
famine, caused by litmself. Then the earth will become even, 
and equal, and thero will be only one state, and one language, 
and one and the same manner of living to the happy men who 
then speak only one language. 

Strabo the geographer (B, C. 60) has given in the 15th book 
of his celebrated geography an account of the religion and cus¬ 
toms of the Magi, of which I shall translate sonie passages. 

whatever deity the Persians may bring a sacrifice,'’ says ho, 
“ they first invoke fire, wliidi is fed at their sacred places with 
dried barkless pieces of wood, and is never to be extinguished ; 

* This stat<?xneiiC at the first glaa^e to Tjo v^^^T strango. Ejt one may oai^ily 
it from tlio ta3(ts, Thu writer haj ovidently jh vie*,^ tha SO genii pre- 
auling^ over tho pRrticaiar days of tho month j ho vraa ijitfoniicd^ or ho ^atliorcd it from 
his owrs readicf of tho that there are two diatijict claaaoft of divino beings to bo 
worsblppod, six forming the blghei' ordei-, t'Aonty-Coor tho Jower \ the Supremo beiii|f, 

creator AliuraniA^dOi wa?i not comprised in tbesor In the Parseo CAjendar 
(Sirozab, 30 days) Otmaza ia included m tho number. 
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tliey put fat aver it, and pour oil into it; if uiiy body liappona to 
throw or l>iow into it any tiling dirty, or dead, he is to die; the 
fire is to bo kindled by blowing. 

Ill another passage (XI. p. 512) ho enumerates as Persian 
deities Anailis Omanes, and Anndates or Anrcndattis.* 

Pausanirs, the celebrated Grecian traveller (180 A. D.) has 
the following report on the tireworship of the Magi (T. 27, 3). 
In the templos of the Persinna there is a room, where ashes of 
another colour than those being burnt on tlie altar, arc to be 
found.t To this vooin he first repairs, puts dry wood upon tlio 
altar, puts on the tiara, and then Bing,s the invocation of the god, 
reading it from a boob, in a language utterly iminteliigiblo to the 
Greeks. The wood is to be ignited on the asho.s, without fire, 
and to llame up into a bright blaze. 

I shall p.ass over DiO CiiaYSOSTOHOS (130 A. D.) who has 
left to us, in his sermons, some remarks on the theological ideas 
of the Magi, chielly cm their comparing the imivcrso with a cha¬ 
riot in continual motion, which is drawn by four horses ; but 1 
sh.all give a tvanslation of an important piassage of the historian 
Aga'IHIAS (pOO A. D.) respecting i;oroa.stev. lie says (11, 24) : 
“ Tho present Pevsiaiis almost entirely neglect their former 
customs, and have evt'u changed them, and observe some 
BtraiigQ and spurious u.^ages, professing the doctrines of Zo- 
roa.stor, tho son of Ormasdos.I Tho time when this Zoroaster 
or Zarades (ho is called by tlieso two names) flourished and 
gave his laws, is not to be ascertained. Tho Persians now-a- 
days simply say, that ho lived at the tiiiio of llystaspes; but it 
is very doubtful, and doubt cannot be resolved whether tliisllys- 

o AjitViHil, agc^ldesfl, the celfsstiid writ bib, OmftneBiaVohu- 

ijiaAG-BnliTonn j 13 Araccotat, goiikti ofthe troiis. 

I Tbt' two kinds of a-tkes mcntioiKwl Lem is re thoso of tlio BAd-gAL 
tv couiuioit iioortlt of the teundu (or nny iiouac) and of the At(3*h^t,4h or for Uto 
eiMiml tires U fed with tbo gFoatciit ceiro. By tiara (ft tuiboa) tlio Penom (paiti^ 
dAiMi) h nacaot, a tWth, ttsed to covor ttie lips to pvovent tlio sacred tiro from Leing 
pglliit^id. Pon^itniU!! ’ivtll dcsnibtts hero tho divine .iorrhio as performed before tbo 
sacrc I 11 ic obaervaa ce is sti 11 in si n Eai Jcd. 

^ I'into (Aicibisuks p-121) says thf tamw, ctdlin^ Zoroaatev n -^oii of Oriim/.aea 
i e. Ahuramnzdat Otits.izd, 



taspes was the fatlicr of Barius or anotbcr HystaapEs. 
At_ wliatever time he may havo lived, he was at all events 
their propliet, and the master of the Magic rites. Ilo after hav¬ 
ing changed the ancient form of worship, introduced manifold 
and strange doctrines. For they (the Persians) formerly worsliip- 
ped Zeus and Kronos, and all other gods celebrated by the Greeks, 
only under other names, as for example they call Zeus, Bel, He¬ 
racles, Sa!>dcs, Aphrodite, Amilis* and the others otherwise as 
IS reported by Uehosos the Habylonian, and AxHEKaKLKs and 
SiatAKos. who wrote on the most ancient history of tlie Assy¬ 
rians and jMedians.” 

Before I conclude my notice of these Grecian records, and pro¬ 
ceed to those of t)io Armenians and Moimmmedans, I shall notico 
some passages of hater Grecian writers, ivlio lived after Christ at 
the time of the Sassanids, on the supposed primitive priiicipio of 
Zoroastrian theology, of whicli I shall treat fully in the last chap- 
tot of this 

The first Grecian writer who all odes to it, is DamascioS. In 
his book “on primitive principles” (I25th pag. 384 ed. Kepp) 
ho says, “ The Magi and the whole Arian nationf consider, as 
Eudemos writes, sorao Space, and others Tima as the universal 
c.ause, out of which the good god ns well as the evil spirit wore 
separated, or as others assert, light and darkness, before those 
(wo spinls arosed’ 


On the same matter Tiikodokos of MoPatiESTU writes n.s fol¬ 
lows, .according to the fragment preserved by the polyhistor 
Photios (Biblioth 81). In the first book of his work (on the 
doctrines of the Magi), says Pliotios,t he propounds the nefarious 
doctrine ofthe Persians which Zarastrades introduced, viz. tliat on 


V tri thm report trne and fshe stateivionlB ate mixKl togetboii It i» tnio that tho 
religion of the Parsec* nnlerior lo Zoroastor aaa roatji nearer to that of the Orecta 
(hail after hi. time; but Itia not true that the PersUos at that time womhinned 

Bki, whewM the fhicf god of tho BiibrloniatK, and entirely unkuown to tho ZctiI 

Ave&ta, 

t nuaitj Cb e M^diatis aro fco ba anrl^rstniad, 

originM Ham^ n’fw Arioi," 
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Act'ordittg to ller«4oto« tiieix 




Zarouam’** whom he makes tlio txihv of the whole luiiven'e, ami 
callfl him Destiny; aTKl who when bringing sacrifices in order to 
generate llormis<las> prod need both TIormi.sdas and Satan* 


This ppinion on the primitive principle of the Zoroiistrian the- 
ologjj seems to Itavo been current among the Citristians at the time 
of the Sassanidss as we may learn more fully from Armenian 
writers of the 5th century, from Kztds:, who wrote a book against 
lierctica! opinions, and from I^LISJISUS, who compiled a history of 
VaETAJt, and the wars waged by the Armenians against the Per¬ 
sians. I shall give a translation of Kznik's report. He says in 
his refutation of heresies (in the acconcl book) containing a ** re¬ 
futation of the false doctrine of the Persians 

“ Jjcford any thing, heaven or earth, or creatures of any kind 
whatever, therein were existing, JSmmn existed, wliose name 
means fort line or glory*!' He brought sacrihccs for a thousand 
years, in tho liope of obtaining a son, OuAJTZt by name, who was 
to create heaven, earth, and every thing tUeyein. After having 
spent a thousand years in sacrificing, he bogaa to defiberate. Are 
these sacrifices of mine to produce any effect, and will a son, 
Ormbfc by name, be born tome ? While he was thus deliberating, 
Ormi'/d and Avhnien were conceived in the womb of their mother, 
Onnbt as the fruit of his saerilices, Arhiuen as that of h!s doubts. 
When Zoruan was aware of this event, he said, two sons are in the 
wuHub ; ho who will come^rst to me, is to be made king. Gnur^t, 
having irerceived his fathepfa tlmiights, remicd them to Arhmen, 
saying, Zerimn, our father intends to make him king who shall bo 
born first. Having heard these words, Arhmen perforated the 
womb, and appeared before his father. ButZeruan, when he saw 
him, did not know wiio he was, and ashed liim, who art thou? 
He told him :—I am thy son/ Zeruau answered him, my son 
is well scented and shining, but thou art dark, and ill-scented. 
Wliile they were thus talking, Onniy,t, sliining and well scented, 
appeared before Zeruan, who, seeing him, perceived him at one© 

^ Re itififliia ^^rmn I.Ph beiindlsAs time. 

t This iiuecpretftUon is wr^mg. The won! meaua dimply “ time*' in 

Zfludavrsta, preiK^iveU in the modem remian xurnSn- 
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to bo liiii son Onni?.t on nccoont of whom lio was sacrificing. Ho 
took tlio roil,^ which ho liad usccl in sacrificing, and gave it to 
Orinint, saying: Hitherto this has been used by niyselt in bring¬ 
ing sacrifices tor thy sake; henceforth thou mayst sacrifice for my 
sake. When Zenian liamled over his rod to Ormizt, and blessed 
him, Arhmen api>roached him saying : Hast thou not vowed to 
make that one of thy two sons King who slioutd first come to 
thee? Zeruaii, in order to avoid breaking his vow, replied to 
Arhmen; Oh thou liar and evil doer! the empiro is to be ceded 
to time for nine aiousaiid years; but I place Ormi/d over iheo as 
chief, ami after nine thousand years, lie will reign and do what he 
like. Then Ormizt and Arhmen began tlio work of creation; 
every thing produced by Ormizt was good and ^riglit, and every 
thing wrought by Arhmen was bad and perverse.” 

From both these Armenian writers, EbniK and ELISAEtrS, we 
further learn, that tlio Zoroastrians at their times (nth century 
A. D.) were split into two parties, inimically opposed to each 
other ; the one is called MoO (Magi. Maghava,) the other 

, , V , f. 

I shall now pass over to MoHAM.MEdan writers, who lived alter 
tile eoiniuest of Persia by the Moliaiiimedans (640 A. D.); but 
I can notice of course only somo interesting passages. 

MaSUDI, the celebrated Arabian historian and traveller (9 j 0 
A. D.), has preserved to us the following notice of tiie sacred_ 
books of the Parsecs.J The first book, made liy ZERAnUSlJ’r, 
was Avesta- The Persi.ans, not being able to understand it, 
Zetadasht made a corameutary, which they called Zi!Nn ; further 
he made a commentary to this commentary, aiul called it Pazemd. 
After Zeradusht's death the Persians made a commentary ol the 




» Tlii« is tlio so oJilled Barsoir, (Ilorucmn, B bnodlo of twigs) mod by tlio Parwo 

prieatp (vlwfiVSt when in wocirliiii- * ^ ^ jn 

V Tli0 Magi waro tlilsHv sjiruBil in tlie West, in Media end Pew,a ; tbo Z udilis in 
tlio East, in Bmitri*. The rermei- MO„i to bavo sob nowledged only tbo Avesta or 
origioal teals of tbo saerod wrionga i tbo lalior MWed tbo wduional aiptaation, 

^t*"a^Cbwobiolin in Uio Zeitscbiift dor Umtach Morgwil^diadiou GosoUschalt, 
Vo!. VI., p, 408 - 9 - 
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CDummnary, and an ©jffylanatfoa of all tlje books jtist mentioned^ 
ainl called it YiZDAlf** * 

In another passage, he has the fuJJowittg remark on the origin 
oftSie word ZEUhlK, j. «. liereticin Persian ZBfTB being 

only a coojmentary on what was formerly rercaled from lieaveii 
(I'iz, tbo AvjiSTs), the Persians called any one, wiiopul; forward 
religions opinions opposed to the Avesta, a ZES'Biii, baeaase be 
lield lijs own interproJations (Zend) against that of the 
“Avesta." 

On Zoroaster’s age bo remarks that according to the Magi, bo 
lived 280 years before Alexander tlio Great (about .'jl6 years 

B. e.)t 

bliahinstani, a celebrated Moliainiiiodaii writer, (n lio died at 
Bagdad 1153 A. D.) has given in Ids Idgbly valuable work “on 
religious sects & creeds’^ f Aj/dt et~)nikl wc na’hal) an account of the 
rebgioti of the Magi, of wliich lie bad a better opinion (ban many 
otlier Alobamitudanwriters. Whilst iXuiJsUQl (died 1327 A. B.), 
E1!N Fozlan and otbersj identify the Magi with idolaters and 
pagans, Shahrastani brings tliein under the same head with Jews, 
CmiiSTiANS, and MirsALMANs, or tbose, the creed of whom is 
founded on revealed boobs; and makes tliom diametrically oppos¬ 
ed to those who follow tlieir own imagination and inventions as 
many philosophers did, the Brahmans and Sabeans (starwor- 
shippers). From his reports wo further Jearn that the Magi were 
split into several sects, which very likely arose at the time of tlie 
Sas-sanids, such as the Mazdakyahs, who believed in the trans¬ 
migration of souls like tbo Brahmans and Biuldhists (a doctrine 
wliicli is altogether strange to tlie Zend-Avesta); tlieKAYOMAR- 
THIYaI!, who believed in a revelation made by God to the first 
man, called Gatomaut by tlio Parsecs, corvospondiiig to Auam 
of the Bible; the ZEavAKriswho believed in Zarvan .akarara, 

1. e. tbo boundless time as the supremo deity, which doctrines 

‘ Ho undorstands bj- it thww pitci-s, which ato cullcj I'aMs, nna are iindonbtsdlv 
tlif! laUat protliit^dojis in ^end-AvedU- * 

t S. Ohwoljohfj, Die Sabitw H, |>. 

Se CTi>vplipl>Ji J, p. 2S1. 
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being aitogetluT strange 


to tlie ancient books, were 


derived from 


otlter creeds. 

Before taking flna) leave of those Mobammediiu writers, 1 must 
notice a peculiar circumstance wbicb deserves atteiitioii. .1n 
several Mobamraedan writings, cliicfly in vernacular Persian 
dictionaries, we find ZoaOAStEB, or as be is called there ZauA- 
DHSflT, identified with Abraham, the patriarch. The Magi are 
said to haye called their religion Kesh-i-Ibruhwij i- e. creed of 
Ahrabami wbom they considered as tlicir prophet and the re¬ 
former of their religion. They traced their religious books to 
Abraham, who was behoved to have brought them fnnn heaven. 
Of all this, however, no single word is true. The Magi or Pursoe 
priests invented it for the purpose of escaping the persecutions of 
the Mohaintncdaus, and that they might be tolerated to a certain 
extent; tor only those creeds were tolerated by the Mohaininedans, 
the followers of which were able to convince tliem of their poa.ses- 
sion of sacred boohs, connected in any way with the Jewish 


religion, the prophets ofwliicli had been acknowledged by Mo- 


hainuicd. 


2.~TUE EXT.UOPEA.N’ KESEAllClIES. 

The nations of modern Europe come into contact with the' 
adherents of the Zoroaslriaii religion in the western part ol India, 
where they bad settled when they left their fatherland Persia, to 
escape tlio persecutions of the Moliammodans. Already in the 
17tb century, nmniiscripts of the sacred books of the Parsecs 
were brought to England as a mere article of cariosity, but were 
a sealed book to every one. Tlie first, who attempted to give 
a complete description of tbo doctrines of the Magi, was the 
celebrated Oxford Scholar, UydE. In his very learned work, 
« Historia religionis vetenim Persarum cornmtjuc Magornm,’’ the 
first edition of which was published in the year 1700, he displays 
a vast deal of information, derived from all iho sources which 
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e to liim, on tlio Parses religion from Grecian and 
Koinan, as well as from Arabian and Persian writers, and tries liia 
iUmost to throw hgVit on the religion ot the so famous in 

; but being utterly unablo to read the original texts of 
the Zend-Avesta, timugli ho hunself was in possession of several 
manuscripts of them, ho could not succeed in furnishing his read¬ 
ers with a real insight into tliat ancieiit creed* His work acted, 
however, as a stimulus to others to take move interest ui the 
matter. 

The lirst scholar, who made the European nations acquainted 
with the contents of the sacred books of the Parsees, was the 
celebrated Fremliman Akqi;ktil j>v Pbeeon. His ardour and 
jceal are almost unparallehed in the history oi scholarship* He 
liappened onco to see a fac simile of scune pages written in 
Zend characters, which were circulated as^a mere curiosity. Actu¬ 
ated by the Uvelicst desire of earning the glory ot first opening 
the Zcnd'Avesta to Europeans, he suddenly resolved upon setting 
out for Western India in ordef^to purchase mannacrlpts of all the 
sacred books of the Zoroastrian religion, and to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of their contents, and of the religious customs of the 
Parsecs from the priests* Being himself unable to afford the 
means required for carrying out his plan, he entered himself as a 
sailor ill a ship of the French Indian Company, bound tor Bom¬ 
bay in the year 17f4, where ho safely arrived after a very pro¬ 
tracted ami dangerous voyage* AH the hardships he had to 
suffer during his passage would liave been endured in vain, aud ho 
would have ultimately failed in “obtaining wliat he was aiming at, 
if the French Government had not granted him support* The 
Parsee priests being full of distrust towards him, were not willing 
to sell him valuable manuscripts, and far less to teach him the 
language of their sacred books** Finally the only means of obtain- 

« Since thn Uowicefi *nd tbeir prit^ats liave crjiup nme into contuct with tho Euro- 
peniiB, this distruBt lifts gubaidod to si certain cx;t^}nt. 1 mystlf bttvo couveraod often 
-with Dutitocire on tbetr sacred books and ihek i^igion ; th(jy showed tbemsolvcsa 
very kind townnb tno, and tilways ready to givo me any oiplamUioti of ritea and core- 
moaiefi for wlikh I might (usk- 
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ing tliG object wished fur was lyiomy. lie bribod one oPtlie niost 
learned Dnstoors, Duatoor at Siimtj to procuro him manu¬ 

scripts, and to instnict hi in In l)ie Zend and Fehlevi languages. 
But to ascertain whether lie was not deceived by the Dusttior, ho 
opened an intercourse with some other priests (Kans and Alaujerj,) 
and was very much satislied at finding diat tljo manuscripts he 
purchased hrst, we VO gen nine. When lie thought himself pro- 
lieient enough in Zend and Pehlevij ho set about malving a French 
translation of tlio whole Zk^d-Avesta, He commenced that work 
in March 17^9) and was engaged ia it up to tlio timeofhrs depar¬ 
ture. He left for Europe in 1761, after s]x years’ slay in different 
places of Western India. He had purchased about t80 manus>:ripts 
ill different oriental iangnoges, among the number of which were 
copies of the sacred books of tho Parsecs, When, atler* a lung 
and painful passage he arrived in Europe, lie did not proceed at 
once to his fatherlaml, France, but went first to Ktigland to 
ascertain, whetlier or not the Zend manuscripts to be found there 
agreed with those in liis own possession. Finding that they did 
not differ, ho returned quite satisfied to Fiance. All his nuvnu' 
scripts, together with the dictations of the Dustoors, were deposited 
at the Imperial library at Paris, where they may be still in?pecteJj 
and used by the student. Ten years after his departure from 
India he published, (in 1771), as the fruit of Ida iiulefatigable 
zeal and industry, the fullowing iiighly important work in French, 
Zf;nd^Av<istu^ ihe work of Zoroaslerj containing (he iheologicalt 
ph ysical^ and moral ideas of th is lawgivcri the ceremonies of the 
diuine m vice which he esiablishedt and several trnporiani traiis 
respecting ihe ancieni of (he Per&uins^ (ramlatcd inia 

French from the Zmd Original^ with 7wies and several ireaiises for 
illHslrating the 7uuikrs coniamed in it* Bg Auguetildu Perron* 
2 Vifls* 4:to, 

This groundwork for the Zond studies in Europe created an 
immense sensation when it was publislied* A new world of 
ideas seemed to have been disclosed to the European scholars ; 
the veil which covered the mysteries of the famous founticr of the 
doctrines of the Magi seomod to be lifted. But the philosophers 





foiincl them sel ves soon greatly (lisappoiuted- Kant, the great 
German philosopher^ said, after a careful poriisal of the whole 
work, that tliroughont the whole Zeud-Avcsta rot the sligiifeest 
trace of plniosopldcal ideas could be discovered. 

The chief question, however, was tlie authenticity of these 
books. Some contested, others advocated it. In England, the 
opinion prevailed, that the books wero forged, and Anquetil im¬ 
posed upon by the priests* The celebrated oriental scholar 
Sia WiLTiXAM Jones, published in 1771 a letter in French, 
addressed to Anquetd dn Perron, (W, Jones' works voh x., 
pp. 403—90) where lio tried to provo that the works translated by 
that scholar could not bo considered as the composition of the 
celebrated Zoroaster. The chief reason alleged by him was, that 
their contents grossly contradicted common sense and ail sound 
reasoning ; the anthyrity of these book's as the chief source of infor- 
matiou on tlie doctrines of Zoroaster was thus denied, and they 
were representedi as the fictions of priestcraft brouglit forward as 
the works of Zoroaster, RmriAKDSON, the cedebrated Persian 
lexicographer, tried to prove the spariousness of the Parsee books 
translated by Aiiquetil mainly from philological reasons. He 
held the opinion (in the preface to his Persian Dictionary) that 
the two languages Z&ud and PchUtn^ from which the learned 
Frenchman had translated them, were merely invented, never 
having been living in the provinces of the Persian Empire. 
His opiaion was fonuded upon four reasons; (1) there is too 
great a number of Arabic words in both of them, wlrich is a 
strong proof against their genuineness ; (2) the harsh combina¬ 
tions ot consonants are contrary to the genius of the Persian 
language ; (3) there is no connection between them and modern 
Persian ; (4) the contents of the books besides are so clnhlish 
that they cannot be ascribed to tlie ancient Persians. All these 
reasons are easily to bo reftited from dm present state of tlio 
researches into the Zend Avesta; but it would be a mere wasting 
of space and lime to enter into a real discnssion about the 
authenticity of Zend and Pehlevi. In Zend and Pehlovi there 
are no Arabic words whatever; Zend is quite a pure Arian 
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dialect, the elder sister of Sanskrit, as will be seen easily from 
the outline of a grammar of that language which I intend to give 
in the second chapter ; in Peidevi there are many Chaldee, 
but no Arabic words, as we shall see afterwards, as well as its 
close connection with modern Persian. 

In France the authenticity was not doubted, and the great 
merits of Anqnetil at once acknowledged. In Germany the 
opinions of the scholars were at an issue. Some, as MkinerB 
and TrcusEN, acceded to the proofs alleged against the genuine¬ 
ness of these books; but another renowned German scholar, 
Klruker, not only espoused tlie authenticity of Anquetil’s work, 
but translated the whole of it ii\to German, and added several ap¬ 
pendices, containing the passages of the ancient writers on the reli¬ 
gion of the Magi. In advocating the authenticity of Anquetirs 
Zend-Avesta, he relied chiefly on the accordance of tiieVeports of 
the classical writers with those contained in these books. That 
tills is actually the case, we shall see at the end of this work. 

For a long time the correctness of AnquetiTs translation was 
not doubted by any one, for he had learned the languages from 
the most clever Parsee priests tkemselves, who were supposed to 
possess necessarily a thorough mid profound knowledge of their 
sacred books. In Germany the work was thenceforth tlie stand¬ 
ard authority for all researciies into the ancient Persian religion, 
and the divines used it even for the interpretation of the Old 
Testament. In England it was laiil aside as spurious, and not 
deserving any attention. The most comprehensive and best 
description of the Persian religion, chiefly according to the work 
of Anquetil, was compiled by liHOUB, ‘‘ The holy tradition of 
the Zend people.** (1820). 

Inquiries into the real nature of the Zend and Pehlevi lan¬ 
guages were not made, until more than fifty years after An¬ 
quetirs work had appeared. The first, who attempted to 
broach this difficult subject, was the great Danish scholar 
RaSK, who himself had been in this Presidency (Bombay) 
and had purchased many valuable Zend and Pelilevi manu¬ 
scripts for the library at Copenhagen. He wrote in 1826 a 
8 




pauipldot “ On tli 0 age and genuineness of tiie Zend lan¬ 
guage/’ In tins little book he proved the close affinity of 
the language of the Zend-Avesta to the Sanskrit* This proof 
was suflident to remove any doubj^ whatever entertained on the 
genuineness of the Zend language* [f this language was a true 
and genuine sister to the Sanskrit^ tlicn of course It could not b© 
a mere invention of pnestSj who besides would have heorr utterly 
unable' to invent such u well organised language aa the Zend 
jreally is. Although Anquetil had deposited all the rougli copies of 
his work together with the dictations of his Parse© teachers (they 
go by the name “ los brouillons d’ Anquetil’’) at the Iinpenal 
library at Pam for the purpose of subjecting his translation to 
public ex ami nation, for a long time no examiner was to be found* 
As ho possessed neither a grammar nor a dictionary of tlie Zend 
languages (because they did not exist), tliero were in fact no 
means of subjecting his wor)^ to a rigid examination ► Firsts the 
grammatical structure of this ancient language and the elymology 
of the words wore to be discovered* But iiow could that be ar¬ 
rived at ? The only means serving thb purpose were the J^anakrit, 
with whichJiigidy bnisUod language tiio Europeans have become 
acquainted since the end of tlie last century* Anquetil himself 
was thinking of acquiring a knowledge of this language from tho 
Brahmans and translating the Vedas, but he did not Bucceed* 
The study of Sanskrit spread rapidly from England to France and 
Germany ; everywl!ere the high importance of this classical 
language was at once acknowledged. The scholars discovered 
soon its dose affinity to Greek and Latin, and as soon as aUention 
was directed towards tim Zend-Avesta, the closest possible rela¬ 
tion of its language to the Sanskrit could not but strike tlie 
enquirer, even at a glance* As I have already mentioned, Hask 
first proved the close affinity, but ho gave only some hints which 
wore apt to lead men of high talents to discoveries ; on that 
account Rask himself cannot be considered as one of the founders 
of Zend philology* This honour was reserved to a Frenchman also* 
The first, who laid the foundation of a real Zend philology, was 
EtJOTl^E BufiNOTjF, profejssor of Sanskrit at the College do France 
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at Paris, one oftlie most gifted and talented scholars of the whole 
world, tx man of whom, ns their country man* J’fonchmen have just 
reason to bo proud. Being biro self exceedingly well rersed in the 
so-called classical Sansbrit (not in that of the Vedas)—of his mas¬ 
tery over wliicb language be left to as more than a u flic lent sped- 
mona in his tvaTislation of the Bhdgavata Pnrdm and liis classical 
works on Buddliism,—lie applied his sound and critical knowledge 
of it tot 1)0 discovery of the nidirnenls of Zend grammar and etymo¬ 
logy ; and his laborious researclies wore crowned with euccess. 
Jle first discovered tlieii the great incorrectness of Anquetirs 
translation, being the ueeessary resuit of his total want of acquain¬ 
tance with any thing like the grammar of the Zend language. In 
making lus researches he availed himself of NsEiosRKftH S San¬ 
skrit translation of the greater part of the prayer-book Yaana, 
but criticised it by applying comparativo pbilology, cliiedy 
Sanskrit. Most ot his researches lie laid clown in liia excellent 
work entitled Convmentuvy on the Yasna ’ (1 8S3-35), in which, 
starting from Meriosingh’s Sanskrit translation, ho gave the 
translation, with too copious an explanation, of only the fird 
chapter out of the seventy-two, which make up the present 
Ynsna or prnyerbook. In several numbers of the ** Journal 
Asiatique (1844-40)” lie published a revised text, translation 
and explanation of the 9th chapter of Yaana, containing the 
praise of (corresponding to the Soma of the Brahmans)^ 

He published besides, lithographed, the fairest copy of a VenMd- 
sdde comprising the Vendldudy aad Vtsparadr without 

the Pehlevi translation) which he found among the manuscripts 
brought by Anqiietih This was the first etUtioE of Zend texts 
which appeared in Europe (1829-43). After that publication ho 
left the Zend studies, and engaged himself chiefly in Te'-searchesinio 
Buddhism. In 1852 a premature death put an end to his impor¬ 
tant discoveries in several branches of the Oriental antiquities. 

Before I proceetl to trace the further course of the Zend studies 
chiefly in Germany, I intend to review briefly the merits of the 
two Frenchmen who have just claims to be regarded as the found¬ 
ers of our investigations into the Zend-Avesta. 
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AisrQTJETiL DU Peekdn fumlsUed EiiropOM*'ith all the matenab 
for tlieso researches, anti Uy liis Iranslation introdueed the literary 
world to the chief contents of tlio sacred books of the Zoroastriana* 
Hb work, although utterly incorrect and inaccurate, ue\^ertheJess 
gives a iiotioa of the whole of tlje Zoroaslrian ideas. One could 
ieuni from his hooks the different names of the divine beings, of 
the evil spirits, ceremonies, observances, doctrines and the con¬ 
tents in gcnerab Tlio reader could see for instance that 
in tlve first chapter of the Vendidddt the names of sixteen 
countries were enumerated, which being originally good, were 
spoiled by tho bad creatiojis of the devil ; that in its second chap- 
tor, the story of Yiina (Jemshid) was treated, that the 
contains prayers of different kinds, addressed to different objects 
of worship fe. But it ia in the easier parts only that he could 
gain even an approximate knowledge of the contents ; in the 
more ditffcult ones, as the Gf^thas, he could not attain thus rnneh, 
because there nearly all was translated by Anquetil du Perron 
according to his own fancy and imagination. Anquetil being 
utterly unable to distinguish cases, tenses, moods, personal ter¬ 
minations was liable to the gravest errors and * mistakes, 
which gave rise to wrong conception not only of subordinate 
points, but of sucli as were of the highest importance to those 
interested in the Zuroastriau religion. 

To enable the reader to judge of Anquetil’a way of translat¬ 
ing, I shall give his translation of one of the most cele¬ 
brated passages of the Vendidad (19, 9 edition of Westergaard) 
which was supposed to prove Ztrmm ulmrarm^ i- o. the boundless 
time, to be the primitive being, the creator of the good ami the bad 
spirits. 

Aliriman,^ master of the bad law I tlie being absorbed in 
glory has given (created) theo, the boundless Time has given thee, 
it has given also, with inagnificence, the Amahashpauds, Siic.*' Ac¬ 
cording to this translation Oniiuzd and Ahriman are not the two 


♦ Tho verse r;ondii^e« on old aotigr,. dyscribiJag tho devil^a attnelo lando upon ^aro* 
thmsta, nnU tho conv^nsEitioD carritd ofl bcnraajt theni. In tho thirti chapter of thia 
work the reader wili Jintl it translation of the ^bolo. 





primitive spirits, but they themselves were created by a Supreme 
being called ^aruun ahitrana^ i. a. tlic btumdless time. This 
doctrine being altogetlier strange to tlie Zend-Avesta, as vve shall 
860 afterwards, was merely interpreted into tliis passage hy 
Anquetil according to the teaching ot his masters, llto PustooiSj 
in conaequence of his grammatical ignorance. Jle translates the 
words ** Zrmi ulcamne” as nominative case, whilst a very super¬ 
ficial knowledge of Zend and Sanskrit grammars snlficcs to 
recognise both the forms as so called locatives ; they are liiereloro 
to be translated only in the boundless timo,^' iho subject of iho 
sentence being gp&JifS i* c. tho white spirit (a name of 

Onnuzd) ; were it the nominative case, and the subject of tlm 
sontonce, then we should have to expect “ /arva akaranein. 
The right translation wdiicli I anticipato from the third chapter, 
in order to compare it with that of Anqueiii, is as follows : 

Dll evil-knowing Angrumainyus (Ah rim an) ! Xlm white 
spirit made (these weapons required to defeat the influences ot 
the bad spirit) in the boundless time,* the immortal holy Saints 
assisted him Jiii making 

Although wo may distinctly gather from this specimon, that 
Anquetil is nowhere to l)0 relied upon, lacking always actuiacy, 
yet we must tliatikfully acknowledge, how much we ow-e to him, 
as the founder of all researches subsequetitly made into the 
Zend-Avesta, Whilst tho translation itself is utterly inaccurate 
and erroneous, his descriptions of ceremonies and rites are quite 
correct, as I myseif cau assure the reader from my inlcrcomsa 
with Parses priests. He was a trustworthy in an in every re¬ 
spect, and wrote only what he was taught by the Parsec Dustoors.f 

♦ Tb&t ine^s urily, at a tima unaknowir, at a ttm^ iiomtiHwtiaL, ot iix the heyiamug, 

f The European reader will not be a little aBtnnislied to leam, that Anfiueiil's work 
’ffflfl regarded aftorwarirs ns a kind of authority by tha Dimtuirs dminrielvcs. So for 
iii!.taacatliu Jflta lli^bprientoftbe at Bombay, Eduljef? Iterabjeo Ruatomjee, 

iNhopaaatd for the most karn^l Frieat Q^ bU timo in In^ia, <niotta in bi» GuiArateo 
Tflork Mujivili^i-Zapujsbt'' (tl)« toirat lea of Zorosater) p, 10 Arn^uotil aa on antharity 
in order to t oiintenance hii etronge liud ^nita erronetms eJrplanation of tho word p^eAr- 
pa^pmhem" (decorated with stsra) to uiean Sadarah^" tSie ilnirt worn by tho rjiraaea, 
an laterprotaUon wliirh contradicta tim tradition as well a» tho wnlostW of tW passages, 
and was cornequenUy not acknowlodg^d by other Dostoors. 
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Tlieso HiglHpfieats of tli© Parse© community, who aro the only 
prescrvem of the religious tmtlitions, and tlieir iuterpretera, derive 
all inftuuvjution on their religion not from tlie original Zend text,^ 
theiiisdves/but from the Pelilevi translation made of them at 
the timo of the Sassamdsp Considering that even this tranaktion 
h not quite correct, and besides, that it is not understood by the 
Dustoors in a critical and philological way, how can An qua til bo 
expected to have birnishcd us with an accurate translation ? In 
many instances Anqueiil misunderstood the Duatoors, also; 
so that his translation wa^s tinged with errors of three kinds, 
viz. those of the I^ehlevi t ran si ati on those of tlie Bustoors, 

and those of Ids own misunderstandings. His work, therefore, 
cannot stand tlm test, and from a critical point of view it cannot 
be styled oven a transktlon; it is only asiimmary report, in an 
extended form, of the contents of the Zend-A vesta. But he 
cannot be blamed for that ; at his time it was quite impossible 
fur the most learned and sagacious scholars to do more than he 
really did. From tlie Diistoors he learned the approximate 
meanings oftlio words, and starting from this very rudimentary 
knowledg^c, Im then simply guessed tlie sense of each sentence, 
BurNOUF, who first investigated, in a scientific way, into the lan¬ 
guage of the Zend-Avesta, would never have succeeded in laying a 
foimdalioii of Zend philology without A nquotirs labours, Anquetil 
had loft ample mateiials lor researches to bo instituted in future, 
and had furnished the scholars with a summary of the contents of 
the Zend-Avesta, Buruouf, in making his researches, availed 
himself chiefly of a Sanskrit trauslalion of tiie Aksiia, or prayer- 
book of the Parsees, and found on a closer inquiry, that this work 
was more reliable than Anquetii's translation* Tlie Pehlevi 
translation, upon which that into Sanskrit is founded^ would have 
better answered his purposes ; but ns he did not tako the trouble 
requiiod to study this quite peculiar language, it was of no 
use to him- Neriosengli s Sanskrit translaiiou Wiis then, aa to 
grammatical f<»rnts and etymologies rectitied by Burnouf, throngii 
comparalive philology, chiefiy Sanskrit. But these aids did not 
prevent him from committing many errors. On the one side he 
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relied tno much ou Nerioaengli’s impoH'oet work, on the other, he 
applied too often to Sanskrit etymologies. It is true, he 
liad made ex.tensivo preparations, hei'ore he commenced his 
researches, for he compiled for his private use a dictionary of 
the Zend words with quotations from the Zend-Avesta, where 
each particular word occui's. In making liis laborious inquiries 
into the meaning of any particular word, he quoted parallels, the 
bro.ad ground on which the wiiole of modern philology, so highly 
developed, rests. But there being at Ins di.qmsal no printed 
editions of the Zend-Avesta, based on different manuscripts, and 
pointing out the various readings, he could not peruse tl)e whole 
of it BO carefully, as would have been required to guard him 
against many mistakes, which he was otherwise unable to avoid , 
he, therefore, was often obliged to forego and overlook the impor¬ 
tant passages which would have guided him, in many instances, 
in fixing tlie exact meaning. 

In his etymological proofs he was not always fortunate.* Ife 
lacked, to a certain extent, the skill required for making sound 
etymologies (which is really a very diflicult task), and, besides, 
his acqviaintancG with the most ancient forms and words of the 
Sanskrit, as thoy aro to ho met with in the Vedas only; was 
too supeificiai. Tlie Iranian I.anguages, such as Persian, 
(the application of which requires even much greater skill and 
knowledge than tliat of the EJaaskrit), wore but little attended to 
by him. Whilst Burnouf often failed ifi his etymologies, he was 

• 1 cannot onler Xoro into delful* t I a'mll onljr i«mt out BomoetymoloaicolmiaUkca. 
AkUmrya, csrs. 9,14 Vend 10, 11) to says.iadorivad fTOm iSo Vodicroot avy, to wtich 
lisawribos tlie uieaning "to siuK," nttributiOK to tliat word tlio sense of " made f:r 
being song.” Tliat i« ultorly wrong. The root nny.W wbich ho tfneoa tbo word in 
quastion, never mean, in tlie Vodaa" to sing” iw he oa-iorts, but “ to smoar, anoint P' (lii 
ia idaiitiral with tl.o Latin «ny««), to smear). The coiiteit of tho jmsasgii, wlioro 
thoword in qur^tioa occurs, boeiJea, requires another moaning. Had be cast a 
slight glance oidy at Vend 10,3,7, bo would have recognised tbs word to ha n 
unmoral, meanbg ” four times” (literally ''till tlio fomtb timo) and being (omiioarf 
of the |>rcp'sition i! (up. to, till, as for as) and Mnirr^o CflUotw in Lstin, feftiri m 
Litcliuauisn, foor). To the ivotd kara/rtn (bo writes the crude form w-rongly 
karafiia, guessing it from the vory frequent gonidvs of the plural, ktirajuain) no 
BSiribcs tbo niosning deaf, while it nuans according to tlieVedic language the "per- 
ioimart of sacfificesv" rts “w a shall see aftorwaitJa. 
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almost always Bucrossfiil in detemiiiing tire grammatical termina¬ 
tions, tlieir aJRnity to tlrose of the Sanskrit being too close not to 
be recognised at once by a good Sanskrit sdiolar. But notwith¬ 
standing some ivndeniabic defects in bis rosearclies, lie was tile first, 
wlm gave not a mere paraphrase or an approximate statement of 
the contents, bnt a real translation of two chapters of tlie Yasna 
(1st and ^Itb), That was a great step taken towards a sound 
f philological interpretation of tlie whole Zend-Avesta. But the 
great scholar seems to have become in the course of bis stu¬ 
dies weary of spending many years in the explanation of a 
few chapters only, and did not pursue further Ins inquiries. 
After having simply pointed out the way, and paved it partially, 
he left it to others to follow his tracks. Ills results Tefer chiefiy 
to grammatical points and the meanings of words, but very little 
to the contents of all the sacred books of the Zorijostrian religion, 
its origin, nnd development. About those matters Ida knowledge 
went only a little beyontl tliat of Anquotih He bad no idea of tlte 
importance of the GStiiaa ; he neitlier knev? that their language 
differs from tlie usual Zend language of the other books, nor that 
they arc .metrical compositions, their metres agreeing with those of 
the Vedic songs : so that he was unable to trace even the aliglitest 
features of a histnvy of the Zoroastrian religion and its sacved 
writings. The task was, however, at bis time too difficult to be 
carried out. He, however, disc barged his duties as the founder 
of tho first outlines of Zend philology with an accuracy, faithful¬ 
ness, conscientiousness and sagacity, which endear him to every 
sincere reader, and make lus premature death to be deeply 
regretted. He was really a master in scholarship and scientific 
investigations, and every page lie wrote, even wUero be erred, bears 
witness to the truth of this statement* 

Whilst the honour of having first opened the venerable docu- 
inents of the Zoroastrian doctrines to the civilized world, belongs 
to France, Germany and Denmark have to claim the merit of 
having further advanced this entirely new branch of philological 
and antiquarian studies- 

Tiio first German scholar who made up bis mind to take up the 
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study of the Zoud-Aveftta, was Jm^TS OL'iliAUj^Bli, Professor 
of ot’ieutal iauguugoa at Kiel (now ouo of the Du'cctors iu the 
OUko of tUo Muiister of P oldie lusti uetiou in Prussia). He 
iuteivdod to publisli an edition of the Zend-Avesta, according to 
tlie inaivuscriptB extant ill Kuvopo, eUieliy at Paris and Co^esdiageiif 
and to fundsli tUo learuud publk witli a gvaoymar and dictionary. 
He commenced his edition by publishing the first four clnijvters 
of the Vendidad, or tlm code ol' the Parsees, in the year 1829 ; 
blit alter tins first nuuibi r Ivad appeared, he stopped his edition, 
and left this extrcmoly difikult, and in many respects thankless 
branch of studiea-r 

TiiisS fragmenpiiblished by Olshauseii, and the edition of a 
cDjiy of a Vemlidad-s^tdah, beluiigitig to the Imperial library at 
Paris, by Bumonr, wore the only uieans available for German 
scholars who had a desire todeeipfior the language and teaching 
of the great Z<jroaster, Tlie utter insutficiency of these, in order 
to make any progress in these studies, was felt by all oriental 
scholars iti Germany. They wore, therefore, driveii to content 
themselves wltii ilte results ariivetl at by Buniotif. 

The first who made an extensive and useful application of 
them, now and then adding some remarks of Ids own, was 
Francis Born, the celebrated compiler of tlie first comparative 
grammar of some of the chief languages ol the Arian stock, IJo 
tried to give an outline of Zend grammar, diiefiy according to the 
results arrived at by Burnouf, but no where made real discoveries 
of mueh iuvportatice in the Zend language as that famous 
Frenchman did. II is sketch of Zend grammar, scattered through¬ 
out his eomparativo grammar, although imperfect ami imcomplete 
as a first outline, was, and is up to this time, a valuable assist- 
juice to that larger number of Driental scludars who are desirous 
of actjuiring some knowledge of Zend wdihout taking the inunenso 
trouhia of investigating into tho original texts tlien>selvoSi 

The first step to be taken by German scholars towards an ad¬ 
vancement in the un ravel ling of tlie mysteries of the Zend- 
Avosta, was to put themselves in possessiem of larger and better 
materials for their researches. There being no Zend manuscripts 
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of importance in any German Library, tlie Btiulents were obligeiS 
to go to Paris, Copenhagen, London and Oxford, the only places 
vliere Zend manuscripts of value are to be foiUKl in Europe* 
Among the German States the honour of having provided scliolars 
with the necessary means to stay at these places in order to col¬ 
lect moro ample inaterials, belongs to Bavaria. 

The Bavarian govermnent granted considerable sums for these 
purposes to two scholars of its country, to Joseph Muller, now 
Professor of Orionial languages at Munich, and FredeEIC 
Spiegel, now Professor of Oriental lartguages at the Bavarian 
Lniversity Erhangeii, Joseph Miiller went to Paris to co])y out 
the most important Zend and Pehlevi manuscripts* lie seems to 
have been very husy during his atay at Paris; he himself, how¬ 
ever, mada bvit little use of the materials collected by him. He 
published two small treatises only, one '*on the Peljlevi language*’ 
(in the French Asiatic Journa! 1838), treating of the alpliabet 
solely, and one on the commencement of the Bundehesli” (in 
the Transactions of the Bavarian Academy of Sciences)- Both 
are valuable, but chiefly based on Anquetirs papers, which the 
author tliankfuliy acknowledged. Alulleri ^ery likely deterred by 
the enormous difflculties like many others, then left this branch 
of studies, and handed most of his materials over to his younger 
and more energetic countryvnan, Frederic Spiegel. 

This scholar intended to gjv© to the learned world the first 
critical edition of all writings in the Zend language, and conunonly 
called the Zend-Avesta, to be based on a careful comparison of 
ail manuscripts then extant in Europe. The materials left to 
him by Joseph Muller and Olshausen, not being sufficient to 
acfneve this task, he went, nuiniflcently supported by the Bavarian 
government, to Copenhagen, Paris, London and Oxford, and 
copied out all tlmae manuscripts, which lie required for Ids pur¬ 
pose* His intention was ml only to pnhlisli all the original texts 
together with the ancient Pelikvi translation, but to prepare a 
German translation of them with notes, and to issue bntli at the 
same time. But before ho was so far advanced as to be able to 
publish a part of his large work, an edition of the Vendidad iiadah 
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(comprising tbe proper VenduUdy aiid. VUparat^) in 

Homan characters^ with a-u index and glossary, appeared in 1850 
at Lorpstc. 

The autliot of this really very iisefnl work, which made the 
oiiginal texts of t)ie Zend-Avesta known to the learned public at 
large, vvas IIehmann BaocKnANS, Professor of Sanskrit at the 
University of Ldpaic. He, not being in possession of such 
exlensivo materials as Spiegel, contented himself with a tran- 
ecripiioii of Burnoars edition in Zend characters into those of tho 
Ihjjnan alphabet, and pointed out in foot-notes the various readings 
of Franijeo A spend! arjee's edition published at Bombay in theyears 
1842-43 in Guzarathi characters. To facilitate to the studenta these 
researches, he added an index, indicating in alphabetical order, the 
passage where each particular word occurs. In a glossary (distinct 
from tlie index), lie cotiected tlm explanations of the Zend words 
as far as tlmy had been given by Burnonf, Bopp, Speigel, &c. It 
was a rudimentary Zend dictionary, but of course very incompleto, 
the author confining himself only to those words which were al-^ 
ready explained by other scliolars. Now and then he corrected 
errors. 

This useful book contributed largely towards encouraging the 
Zend studies in Germany. Biirnours edition and commentary oa 
tliG first cliapter of the Yasna were too coally and comprehensive 
to become generally used among the students of German univer- - 
sitieSi The work of ISmekliaus, then, formed tlie manual for 
those Sanskrit students who had a desire of making themselves 
acquainted widi the sacred laiignagB of the Zend-Avesta* Tho 
German Sanskrit Professors began to teach now and then Zend, 
but their knowledge of this language being very limited, they 
could not succeed in training young men for this branch of 
studies in the same way as they did successfully in Sanskrit* 
The subject is actually so extremedy difficult, tliat every one who 
is desirous of acquiring rs, real knowledge of it, is compelled to lay 
aside for many years nearly all other studies, and devote his 
time solely to Zend. The language could not be learnt like 
Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, AetUiopic 





Tiirkrsb, Cliincite, otc- (all ivliieh languages arc tauglit in German 
Univci’sities, but nf course not ahvaja at tbo same jibice) Irojn 
gramniars and Oictionaries ^ in fiict, tlie Zeutl language befbre it 
tooM bo learni, bad tirat to be discovered* But even to begin 
this laslv, a very comprclieusive and accurate know ledge ol several 
oriental languages^ as the startiJig point for I'nrther intjuiries, was 
indispensable* 

In the mean tinio, the importance of tiro Zend language for 
antiquarian and pbilological researcbos became more gvuiendly 
known, cbicily in consequence of the attempts made to read the 
cuneiform inscriptions to be iound in Persia* The first language 
of these inscriptions (which exldbit in PersepoVis and the rock of 
Bisutun tliree languages) is an Arisui one, and decidedly the 
inotlier of tlie modern Persiam Its very close affinity to the 
Zond language, struck every one at the first glance ^ thence the 
great importance of tliis Jangnage for deciphering these inscrip¬ 
tions was at *oiiC0 acknowledged* That cirnimsUnce removed 
chiefly in ICngland many doubts which were eiitertaiiieil, nearly 
up to the present time, on the genuineness of the Zend language* 
The first <vork, written in English, which shesvs an ncquaiiitance 
with the original Zend texts, is Eevd* Dr* Wilson’s book on the 
Pari^ce religion, published at Bombay in 1843* 

Whilst S|)iegel was preparing his critical edition ol the Zend- 
Avesta, WESTliKQAARD, Professor at Copenhagen, amumneed 
another one also, prepared from the same materials which were at 
the rormer's di^posal* This great Diiiiisli scholar bad tlie first 
claims to the pnldicalion of an ediritm of the Zend texts, on 
accoiHit of the great trouble he had taken to collect adtlitional 
materials for such a work* Not satisfied with the materials 
extant in Europe, be left for India and Persia in order to searoli 
after new ones. During bis stay in India and Persia (1841-43) 
he uniortunuUdy did not succeed in obtaiuijig new nuinuseripts of 
high valua There are, hmvev .>r, as I am told hy Dustoms, some 
very oUi copies of the Zend books extant in Gnaerut, but it is 
very difficult to purchase them. In Persia, no boidis. hitherto 
unknown, could be discovered by Westergaard, and even of those 
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to the Parsees of Inclrajia fotuifl only very few copies. 
We tuust tl)e refer0 consider Weslerii India^ ciueSy Gu/^erat, as 
the only ploee where hoHic books, liitberto uuktiown, may be 
discovered. In the atlveniscHieot of his edition of the Zend- 
Avosta, Westergrturtl announced the addition of a ciunplete 
tionary, with a graintnar of both the Zend dialects, un bullish 
traiisiation of the whole, and an account of Iranian anticjniiics 
according to the Zend-Avesta. 

The first fruit of Westergaanrs Iraman studies was, however, 
not the edition of the Zend-Avesta, hut that ol the Bun(hhe$liy i. c. 
on the origins of tlie creatures, how extant onij' in IVhlevi, the 
ZcJid original beiag lost. It is a eoinpendions description of the 
whole ParSGC religion, but not acknowledged by the Diistiiors 
as a canonical book, like tbose styled Zend-Avesta, Us con¬ 
tents agreeing so exceedingly well with tioe reports ofThvopompos 
and Herniippos, quoted above, wo are driven to assign lo the 
original or its sources a date not later than the 4th century 
befure the Christian era* Westergaards edition (Copenhagen, 

i851) exhibits, however, only a lithographed version of one very 
old codex of the Bundeliesh, extant in the library of Ct?penhagen. 
He added neither traushitifiu nor notes ; the only additmri lie 
made, was the transcript of two inscriptions of the SasBanids, 
found at rfaji.^bad, which were copied out by him during his stay 
ill Persia, I undertook to review this edition, and the sub stance 
of my review was a short sketch of the PehWvi grammar ()8b4,) 
Befvire Spiegel issued the hr&t number of Ida edition of the 
Zend texts, lie published “ a grammar of the Pflr&i language’’ 
(Leipsic, He means by Farsi language that one 

whicli is nov? called l>y the Dustnor l^azcnch It diflers very little 
from the modern Persian, except in the want of Arabic words, 
and is identical with the Persian, as written by the great Persian 
pact TuilM (1000 A. D.) We, therefore, are fully entitled to 
call it a somewhat obsolete form of tlie modern Persian. Spiegel 
added same specimens of religions literature, extant in with 

a German translation. I reviewed the book (l8o^^), and was 
able to point out at once that want oi really sciontiiac reseatcli 



and sound philological training, wliidi I afterwards disonrered to 
be the rliaracteristie of all his publicatimia on the Zend-Avesta. 
Uis philology and method of inquiry are out of date ; philological 
subjects were thus treated fifty yoara ago. The truth of this 
remark will be seen fromtlie remaining portion of this first chapter. 

A short time .after this grammar, the first number of his 
edition of the Zend-Avesta, comprising the Zend text of about 
10 chapters of the Vendidad, appeared. It was beautifully 
printed with new type at the imperial printing office at Vienna 
(1851,) and is really a master-piece of typography. This 
number, containing the mere text, without various readings or the 
Pehlevi trynslatiim, did not suffice to enable the reader to form a 
jmlgment of the way in which the text was made up, Tiie 
publication of the larger remaining portion of the Veodidftd, 
together with the I’elilevi translation of the whole w.os, although 
printed, delayed till 1853. In the same year the first nuntber of 
Westei'gaard’s edition, printed at Copenhagen, ap|>eared. It 
comprised the text of the Vusna only, chiefly based on a very old 
codex (copied about .500 years ago, the oldest of all Zend manu¬ 
scripts now extant in filiirope) with foot notes indicating some 
of the more important various reailings of other codices. 
Tlie edition, .although not so beamil'ully printed as tli.at of 
Spiegel, was very cleverly made, und made a much better 
impro-ssion upon tlie stndeut than that of his riv.al. In this first 
nuntber one could see that he had recognized the five Gfithss as 
metrical pieces (I had seen that before the publication). These 
first numbers of Spiegel’s and Westergaard’s editions, together 
with Spiegel’s transhuion of the whole Vendidfid, were reviewed 
(1852-6.H) by one of the moat distinguished and sagacious San¬ 
skrit scholars of Europe, TtlEOrtoit BekfeY, Professor of San¬ 
skrit at the University of Gottingen, in Hanover. He showed 
that the method adopted by Spiegel of giving a critical, rev is ion 
of the Zend texts, and a translation and explanation of them, wag 
utterly wrong, pointing out tluit the student, pursuing Spinel's 
way, never could arrive st a real insight into the sense of tlie Zend- 
Avesta. Spiegel, neither sufficiently trained in Sanskrit, not 



knowing kow to apply well the restilu of comparative philology 
to tho interpretation of t!te Zoofl^Avesta, relied, in liis transla¬ 
tion j mainly on the Pehlevi translation^ which was inacces¬ 
sible to all odier German scholars except himsolf. Ho sup¬ 
posed, that this ancient translation, made about 1300 or 1400 
years ago by tlie most learned Parsee priests in Perai;i, was the 
only true basis on wbicli a sound Zend philology could be 
founded. The correctness of this translation is to be tested by 
t!ie comparison of the Iranian dialects, such as Pehlevi, Parsee, 
unci mtKiern Persian ; and tlion, in the last instance, Sanskrit 
and some other languages may be applied loo. Kefcreiices to 
parallel passages are, according to his opinion, useful, Ijnt by all 
meuna subordinate to the traditional explunations of the priests* 
To judge impartially of Ins work, first a knowledge of the 
Pehlevi language was to be obtained* Beufey could not enter 
into a discussion on the correctness or incorrectness of the 
Pehlevi translation, because it was inaccessible to lum ; but he 
showed Spiegel, that by the application of Sanskrit, the forma 
of which language are so very near to Zetid, and by comparative 
philology, one miglit arrive at a much better understuiiding 
of the Zend-Avesta than by Ins method* From bis translation, 
which teema with passages urtintelHgible to tho reader, almost all 
oriental scholars in Gormnny, as well as other e<!ucated men, who 
took an interest in the sliulies, were driven to the conclusion that " 
the Pehlevi translation is either totally incorrect or misuivderstood 
by Spiegeh The book, therefore, met with but little success in 
Germany ; it was too far belovv what liad been already achieved 
by Burnouf in the translation of the Zoiid A vesta, and appeared 
nothing but a somewlnit improved AnquetiL Spiegel, however, 
preteiKlud boldly to be the first translator of the Ventlidud, 
asserting that Anquetil had not understood thoroughly the Pehlevi 
translation, and that he canid not regard this Frenchman even as 
his predecessor* But on a closer inquiry we find, that Spiegel 
started from the rough copies of the dictations which Anquetil 
had received from the Diistoors, and deposited at the Imperial 
library at Paris > without those rough copies (wlioro the Pehlevi 





is ^vritti^n in rtonian diameters and explained in Persian) Spiejrel 
^'onJd have been utterly aniible tu trajiislate a single line mth 
relerenee to the Pelilevi traiidattun, Anqnetil, therefore, is his 
predecessor^ and to Inin lie owes nearly all ; pregel tlierefore is 
by no means the drht translabn'of tlio Avesta/^ If one imder- 
stands by a tranwlntioji an approximate statement of contents, or 
an unintelligible rendering of passages misconceived, then 
Anqaetit's as well as Spiegerji works nmy be styled translations ; 
but il ono feels, that this name should Im given only to an ueciiratG 
rendering of words in such a manner as to prove qtiite intelligible 
to tha reader, then the title truii-slatum” is to be awarded to 
the works of neither, Jiurooal's rendering of the two chapters 
of the Yasna can alone stand the te^t,’and tlie most severe critic 
ts fompeifv-d to rdlow it to be a real trausiatioiu jbit none of 
BunionTs qualities will be discovered in Spicgels works* 

Burnonf took the great trouble of collecting the parallel 
passages^ where the particular forms and words occur, sought 
their corrcspondeiiU in tlie Sanskrit, and rectified in this way 
Neriosungh’s Sanskrit translation, wlddi guided him as to the 
general sense. Spiegel, believing the Peldevi translation to be 
In nmst cases iofailihle, only now and then requiring the 
eliicidation ol an ambiguity, or a triding amendmeut to be 
anived at, from a compari'^oo of tlto other Iranian langu¬ 
ages, could of course euLively dispense with such time-wast¬ 
ing and painstaking preparations in collcctirig pamllols as Bur- 
noni) Westergaard, ^^-nd i myself had fuuinJ it nec^sary to make. 
As the ** first translator” of the Avast a, aeconbng to Ids 
prinripWs, did not rct|uiro sueli tedions preparations, we may 
expect him U> have spent a great deal of his time, before he pub¬ 
lished his translation of the Vcndidful, in making a glossary of 
tlm Pelde^ i translation, and in a carefnl study uf this dark 
language, liitherto strange to aiinost all the European scholars. 
But when I commenccii tiie study of Pehlevi, with no other means 
than such as were in the hands of all other scholars (Wester- 
gaard's Bundehesh and Spiegel's edition of the Peldevi translation 
of the VeiididSJ), I was not a little astouiahed at finding that 
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ri6where tUreugbont the whole was a real study of the Pelilevi 
traiislatbii and thi# Pehlevi language to be perceived,*^ It was 
evident that almost all lie had picked up of Pehlevi was due to 
AnqiiotiV’s rough copies, and that this Frenchman had a much 
better knowledge of Pehlevi than the first translator of the 
A V esta / * Notwithstanding, Sp i egel is n ot asl lam ed of protend i ng 
to he the first translator of the Avesta according to the Pehlevi 
translaliorij and endeavours to deprive Anquetil of this honour, 


* T ahojl ^ A ifimplcj of bi< way of hi a iutotpretution of tb« 

vary oommooceioeut of tlio YflBaiciafl j and to ODoblo tho teadejf to judgo fop lumnolf 
OD BfiiiiJgel'a way of using the Pe hlepi trambtion, i abell &d.d &x\ Kaglish tromlatioB of 
this vor^ioa alw)< Flrnt I shall wtitu LhooifgiiiAl £oud toxt^ with uu intsrlinoar Yozsioti 
of my own. 

Alr^M Ahtzr6 Matdd^ ppitamdi Zarathislfdi t aztm dadh'^m 
apuko ih« Uvjing wbo to SpitaniA X madfl 

fpitamn ^ar^&hu9ir<i rdmd-ddUtmt kudut 

Bpitocua Zst&thiisUa ploci:] of an sgroeabb iituotioti not any wbons babitsbb lilthorlo 
^idhi 51 aiein n^ii daidh]/Erti fpi{am<i Zitr(UAm(ra ap4 

if thou I not would havo tnado Spit*ma S^&rathMutra pteea 

rdffid’dditm kudat vtppS aptvdo 

of an ogroosblo condition not onywhot^ hnbitebb all Ufo existlJig 
Airy^nem vaSf6 frd$hntd$ 

nflor Iraii tho puf« would have boan ponrod forth. 

Tins pss&sge is rondored in the Pehlevi translation, together with oxplnnatory iiotoi 
intorf.p0i5od (wbif.b I shall includo io braokots) oa follows ; 

Hormu'fd said to SHpotman Zerdoflht 1 I made, Sapetman Zerdoaht, a beautiful si¬ 
tuated that which hsd nob been made hitheii<t comfortablo [the teen of this place 
wlio woro bom dud brouglit up thoro thought that place to beoxoollent, which had boon 
iDsde by myaelf better and more comfortableH] Becauso if I had not mado a plaro 
beautifully situated, Sspetman Zepdosbt, wiilcb had not been made comfortable (preYi’’ 
Qusly), the whole iriu^ creation would have gone to Iran vep [Bad this happenod (had 
people been drawn, after Iran vej, the parsdise) then the world would have beuii unable to 
go on { for itr could not have contiiiued in Its proper co^ii^e from xone to zone ; some era of 
opinion, it would have fallen a prey to the dovils]* Bpiegel, who professedly adiierea 
strictly to the PeblsYi tranalation, if not compelled by very palpablo icasons to deviate 
from it, (and iu tbls passage no such reasoos are to be found) trauslatca as follows t-~- 
Ahura M»Ada said to the holy Zarathnstra i 1 crestod, holy Zarathustra, a place, a 
Croat LOU of pleasantness wbero no whore was created a possibility (for drawing uoar)^ 
For if, holy Zarathuatra, 1 had not created a place, a oroatiou of pleasaatuess, whem 
Ttow^herew^aa created a possibility, the whole world endowed with bodies, would have 
gone to Aityana The notes of tho Fehle vi trenslatioo, as given by myself, are 

completely omitted by Bpiegol, which is almost always the case, if tho no tea were not 
inteUigible to him at the flrat glemce, Bpiegel now daviaies here la two esaential 
points from the Fehlevl trauslation ^ first he translulai, ^pitams,” the vtt* 
ufll surname of Zoroaster in the Zend-Avesta, by ^‘holy,^* whilst all the 0uKtoors 
5 
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for obtaining wliicli he Inul risked so much. Spiegel s translation 
of the Yendicirtd is, to say it in filiort, the produce of a study of 
An<|uetir5s papers and misunderatandinga of the Pehlevi trans¬ 
lation, and the original Zend text, now and then trimtned tip 
with some of the results of coinpavotive philology^ but nowhere 
deserving the name translation/’ The first translation of t!te 
Vendid&h according to the Pehlovi translation^ as well as to the 
principles of coinpanUivo philologyj is still tube made. Spiegel s 
translutioa is* on an average, not a hit more reliable than 
Antjoetil's, giving neither the traditional explanation! nor the 
resiiUs of real philological researches. 

Before Spiegel published the second volume of bis edition of 


consider it to be a propoif naisie of on* (jf ZoFoanter'a ancfstow j Spiegel fol-i 
lowed sim^dy BtiTiiuurK explanation of the word, which I did also, but aOor" 
waids 1 discBVerod tbe mlstalso. Spiegel an the atHct folio wei? of the tradition^ 
enjj^ht hem net to h*V0 deytated fratn it, bofofe having aacertained, from strict invorti- 
gtition that it actually niw\nl (which itnaver doo5.} The second deviatio.ii 

is Sfuegefa translation of the wofdft aifit kudat la the PehkTi text there ia 

witten .:—<ik jahahunt jakavvimumt dpdnUk which means htoralty, '‘ net which 
made happenefl wmfoTt/' Spiegel intfodoceft nowhere” nud then tUo word " powi» 
bUity,"' strange to the 55end cb well oa to tho Pelilavi text and it* glosaea. Ho mionn^ 
donstood two worda ontimly i kttduii ood kuH^t iaan adverb, moaning ‘ ony- 

whofe/' and joined to the nogati ve n6U " nowhere.^* But Bpiegol makes it two worda 
asthoPehlevi translation does j tUo first ho takes a* an adverb, mosmug, 

coiubiaod with the nogativo n^ii ," nowhoro,” and dal is, according to him, a past parti¬ 
ciple of the ro(jt 4d, to niako, creftto. ThoPoblevi traosl&tion takes ku simply as n 
ralative particle, hut no tin the meaning " any whore,*’ and to rftff it givfi tie same 
moaning that ho doas. Only to the whole word kudat, can tbo meaning " anywlkoro" 
be moHonnhly given, but by oo rn^mn to tlio flcst part, aa Bpiegel may loam from tho 
l\'raiun grammar. To take duU being beio puronommal oocUtk (like cA*^ fn Sanaknt, 
hiacliit nnywhem/') ns a past pf.rtrcipk, u a gross and un pardon able grummaUrul 
blunder, showing an uUer ignofiMice of the ^ iry firat prindples of grammar. Tlie poet 
partieiplo of tlio ireet di‘u to make, is in Slend always Mia (oorreBponding to the liatin 
daim, given) but never dat ; dp4?*ijtA, by width shditim is tmioslaUd. never means in 
Persian “ possibility,” but ease, eomfo|t- He liad very likely in view the fiaitskTit 
power, atrengib, which meaning h> altogether strange to .nAdiY*, a derivation of 
the root Ar/wi, ^tsAt, “ to Uto, reside.' Whatever derivation be might hava tJjeught 
of, at all evenk the rendering of thy I’ehkvi translation “ condort" Is far preforable to 
that vonturwl upon by its profi'safldly strict follower. The correct pldlological renflesn 
(ng of the whole paaaagn ia as follows t 

T made Spitama Zarathuatra I into iv delicious epiot what was (hithert'O 
nowhoie babitahle, For hfui not 1, Spitama ZarathuHtra, con verted into a deUdoua 
spot, what was (hitherto) nowhars habitable : all earthly life would have been pouro4 
forth Airvana Vudjd” (tho paradisu t the whole earth then would bo now a dofiort)^ 
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the, Zend-Avesta, (]S58, contaiuing the Yasna ami Visparaci, 
tbe PeUlevi translation), Westevgoard succeodeil in editing 
all t!ie Zend texts which are known as yet ; and to Iiim we owe 
therefore the iirst complete edition of the Zend-Avesixi, Tl^e 
work is entitled Zend-Aveslaj lh<i rellgiom hooks of ifiB 
Zoroastriam^ edited and translated^ with a iJiciwnartfj Grammar 
By N* L, Wedergmrd^ Vol I: XKe Zend texts Copenhagen 
l8a2-54 : of tlie two voinaining volumes iiotliing hag appeared 
yet. Westergaaixl knows too well the enormous tlifficaUies with 
wIhcIj the study of the Zend- Avesti^ is beset, to come forward 
with a hasty translation, grammar, and dictionary ; he knows 
tliat none but he who spends many years in mere preparatory 
studies, is able to give any thing hko a translation of even a few 
of the fragments of the Zend-Avesta* As a first edition of all 
the Zend texts, VVesterganrd's work deserves much praise | he 
follows, in most cases, the best manuscripts; but if he finds their 
readings entirely incorrect, he amends them according to sound 
plulological principles- Compound wordsj us far as he could 
discover them, are always marked* From a careful perusal of his 
work, one may gather that Westorgaard understood already a good 
deal of the texts (except perhaps the most ancient and difficult pieces, 
the G«ithas) and bad extensive collections of words, forms, various 
readings &c-, at his disposal. In every respect, except typography, 
Westergaatd’fl edition is by far preferable to that of Spiegel, 

I may pass over some small treatises by Spiegel,, published 
occasiotmliy inthe journal of the German Oriental Society and the 
Transactions of the Bavarian Academy, as having contributed but 
very little towards the elucidation of the Zend*Avesta,* and 


* Thu best f?s 0 fliy wtiUen bj Sjiil^gel h hiss s^xplan&tion ol the KJth Farg^ard of the 
Tendidstd- Here he lesji haaty in hijj publicatiotiis. Hia “ Gramtiiot of 
tho HnxvilrvAh (Poijievi) ijmgoBgo*'{Tiejaijft 1350) Talurtble nieteriak for a 

'well 11*31110(1 philoiogiet, wJio win undertake to ctmipne a Feliltivi grAminari from W'Mch 
the fituclent mij^lit karn tlios miic.li m to be ftble to uederetand to r cortuin the 

PebLevi tmnelatious of flod tbe liajfuiBt gnla a fnir InaJght hito the 

DUtui% of that, da^k biiaguag^ ; but on ar:connt of the unthor'e w^ant of otrtkal jtidg- 
njent (aa 1 pointed that oat In a review* ]iuhliehod in 1B57 in the noticpa on JitOr^y 
sabjeots of the University, Gotti ngon) every toador* oxiioetiiig to Rttaio by mean a of 
Sitiujjora work, to aithor of thoao scopen, will find bimeoLf j900(Ei wholly disappointed. 



eHall now speak of my own researches made into the sacrs^l 
writings of the Parsees. 

I commenced the studying of tlio Zend language in the autumn 
of 1852, shortly after the publication of the first number of 
Westergaard's edition of the Zend-Avesta* containing the Taana* 
I was already acquainted with the results arrived at by Burnouf* 
whiclj knowledge I cbioSy owed to Brockhans’ valuable compilation 
above noticed* But I was quite convinced, at the very outset 
of my fitiidios, that from all that bad been hitherto written on the 
Zend language and the Zend-AvegtOi one could obtain nothing 
but a smattenng of tins subject Actuated by mere love of tliese 
ancient records, and cherishing the hopo of making some dis^ 
coveries in thb terra incognita, I set about the task of instituting 
inquiries of my own into these sacred texts* I was not possessed 
of any otlior aids but tlmse which were accessible to all other 
eehokrs, while Spiegel and Wostergaard had all the manuscripts 
or copies thereof, and the Pehlevi and Sanskrit translations, at 
their cliaposaL Westergaardb edition of the Yasna enabled mo 
to commence this study, but I soon was aware of the unusually 
great diffieuUios which every step in this branch of philological 
studies was to encounter* I first directed rny attentioB towards 
the metrical portions of the Yasna, called the five GSthas or 
songs, the explanation of which never had been attempted before 
by any oriental scholar* It is true, Spiegel observed first, thkt 
their language ia difforent, from the usual Zend language to be 
found in the Vendid§;d, the Yashts, Vifiparat and the later 
-portions of the Yasna ; but he rested satisfied with pointing out 
some of the most striking differences, such as the constant length 
of the Towels at the end of a word and never undertook to 
translaie these songs, I first tried to make out the meaning of a 
few lines by means of Anqiiotirs translation, but I soon convinced 
myself of bis vitter insufficiency even as a guhiu for ascerUtning 
the general sense only. In tiio YendiiiM and the otfier books, 
Anquetil may guide one in this respect; but not in the GSthas. 
The chief reason is the peculiarity of this portion as to language 
and ideas; they contain no descriptions of ceremonies and ob- 



'lerva^tces, tlie VentlklM, mr any enumeration of the glorious 
feats of angels, aa tlie Yashts, but philosophical ami abstract 
thoughts, aiul they differ widely from all other pieces contained 
ia the Zend-Avesta, As they have been unintelligible io 
the Parseo priests for several thousand years% we caimot expect 
. Anquetil to have given even a faint approximate statement of their 
general contents. Having tio other aids save Anqiietil's work, 
which proved in this case to bo no aid at all (his rough copies 
Avere not accessiblo to me), 1 was left to my own resenrrees* 
First 1 took the great trouble of collecting all the parallels 
throughout the Zeiid-ikvesta, and arranging tliem alphabetically ; 
the index of Uroclcliaiis to yeudiducl, Yasna, and Yisparat, aided 
me considerably ; but to the Ysshts, wdiich forming about one- 
half of all the Zend testa extant, wore for the first time published 
in Westergaard's edition, I was obliged to make an index of my 
own. Being convinced, like Burnouf, tlmt the language of the 
Yedas stands among all Arlan dialects nearest to the Zend !an- 
gmige, I betook myself to the study of the sacred writings of the 
Brahmans, chiefly to that section, which is called Itic/ueda 
S&mhiid, being a collection of a Jittle more than 1,000 very 
3 .iicient hymns. Only the eighth part of this large ’work being 
poblkhed at the time, when X made up my mind to investigxate 
into the Zomastrian writings, 1 found it necessary to copy out 
from a inauuscript, kindly lent me by my friend. Professor 
3enfey, at Gottingen, the remaining seven parts. After that was 
done, ail alphabetical index, at least to some portions of tliis ex¬ 
tensive collection of sacred songs, was to be made also- In this 
tedious work I was supported by a friend, Gottlob Wilhelm 
•HEBMiNN (a young clergyman in my native country Wurtem- 
berg), wlm possesses a remarkable knowledge of Sanskrit, Not 
contenting myself with these aids, I commenced the study nf 
tlm Armenian (which is affiliated to the Iranian languages), 
and also that of the Pehlevi language (with modern Persian I 
’was already aetjuainted). The study of Pohlevi, which language 
is a mixture of Persian and Chaldee, ivas luuch facilitated to mo 
in consequence of my being acquainted to a certain extent with all 
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tongiiee, wlaclt knovrlecJge I chiefly owe to my great teacher. 
Professor 1C WALD, at Gocthigen. After having been prepared \n 
this way, I eonimenced my philological operations in the following 
manner : First 1 turned up nil the otlior passages, where the word 
or form to he investigated into, occurred, in order to ascertain its 
approximate meaning. But the parallels, referred to, being often as 
obscure as the passage, upon which they were to throw some 
light, I was often obliged first to make out their meaning alao.by^ 
a reference to other pnralJelsi Having thus arrived, in most 
cases after many troubles only, at the approximate meaning of 
the word in question, I ventured upon con finning or modifying 
tlie results obtained in this way by means of a sound otymohigy- 
First I applied to tboso words and forms of the Zend language 
itself, which I had reason to eiippose to bo cognate to the word in 
qiHfStion ; then I consnltctl the Vedas, chietiy the hymns of 
the Rigvedap There being neither index nor glossary, I 
had to take here tlie same trouble as I did in the Zend- 
Avesta, in order to ascertain from the parallels the meaning of 
the Vodic word I referred to* 1 could not asquiesee always 
iu the results 1 had gained in ifiis way, but I searched after 
the Zend words tu be explained in modern Persian and Armenian, 
and now and tlion in Latin and Greek also- Modern Persian, 
chiefly in its older shape, commonly styled Parsee, was of the 
higliest value for such etymological researches* But the appeal 
to tills genuine niece of the sacred language of the Zemi-A vesta 
is on an average rendered more difficult, and subjected to more 
errors than that to the Vedic jSauBkrit, which is the older sister 
to the Zend. Iu the modern Persian a good many of the Zend 
words are preserved ; but they have niidergone such great 
changes as to make them indiscernible to a somewhat inexperi¬ 
enced etymologist. Such corruptions of the ancient words being, 
however, reducible to certain rules, these, only partially known as 
yet, were first to be discovered- I shall illustiate these remarks 
on the corruption of ancient words in the modern Persian by some 
examples; e* g* the Zend zaredaya^ i. e. heart, has become dU in 
modern Persian ; ^areda, i. e- year, is sdl ; ka‘maoiii^ i* e. he 
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makes is hinnd ; dhr^ i. e. fire, is afe^h In tlio Bartsknt 

as the elder sister, the corresponding vords are inucli easier to bo 
recognised- So zaruh'^a is hrdatja^ ^andhn ^arnd (in t\iO 
V^edas), kcrtnmUi krn&ii (vedic roniii in the class!cai Sanskrit 
changed into karoii)^ dlar~s is A nr (preserved only in the deriva¬ 
tive aikarva7t^ ’i^ e, priest), &c- Of the ancient grauimatical 

fonns snch as tlio terniinations of cases, tenses nothing U 

l■omain^ng in the modern Persian, bot all aro ejttant in tlio Vetlic 
Sanskrit* From these lamarks every one can draw the conclusion 
that Sanskrit is, f^ir tho rleciphertiig of the Zend Jangungo, of 
much greater use than the modern Persian- 

Tho first fruit of my iahorious researches was an attempt to 
explain the 44th chapter of the Yasna (forming a part of the 
second Gdtha) wliich appeared in the journal of the German 
Oriental Society (1853-54)* It wa%on account of the immense 
difficulties of tho subject and tho then insuflicieiicy of my prepa¬ 
rations, that u was impossihlo for me, oven in the majority of my 
iutorpretations, to be sure of being riglit. But being c^mvinced 
from this faint attempt, tiiat the GSthas contained tlie undoubted 
teaching of Zaratbustra himself, as he Imparteil it to his disciple?, 

I thought it worth the tFouble to jmisu© these studies for six 
years im^re. The last anti ripest results of these laborious studies, 

1 published in a work entitled, Tk*f Jtve (IdihtUt u e* collectiom 
o/smiga md Bt^gings n/ Ztiraihmtm^ his disciples and sncces^- 
iors. JSdiied^ immlafed and explaitml (2 Vols*, Leipsic, 1858-fiO), 
It contains a revised text according to philological prineiples, 
transcribed into liomaii character 9 , a literal Latin, and a more 
free Gorman translation, and a complete critical and philological 
commentary wit!* introductions to tlieaeviTal chapters (17) and a 
general introduction to the whole at the end- The basis of the 
whole work is the commentary, which gives in full length the results 
of my comparing live parallels of the Zend A vesta and tho Veda, 
and tho etymological researches in Zend dm\ thecogaato languages 
together with a partial review of the traditional explanatioiki, as 
far as they were accessible to me in a bad transcript of 
Norioserighs Sanscrit tmuslation of the GSthas. Some portions 
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of tlie work, but miieli reviaedr ^iU be submitteil to the reader in 
the third chapter of this book. 

About half a year after the publication of the first part of 
my ^rork, “ the first translator of the Avesta" published a 
translation of the whole Yasna, togother with Visparat, including 
the G^thas also, Be complained very much of my encroachuieut 
on bis monopoly, and pretended boldly, (although he had devoted 
but little tinie, as he coufassed himself iti the preface, whereas i 
had spent six years on this difficult portion) to offer here to the 
public the first translation of the Cftlhas. But he found himself 
soon disappointed in his expectation ; for nobody acknowledged his 
pretensions. It would be mere wasting of time and paper to 
expatiate boro on hia work ; written exactly in tlio same style as 
his VendidM, it is made without any philological preparationSf 
simply according to Neriosengh s Sanskrit translation ; no study 
of the subject is perceptible^ The work, tkereforoj js completely 
useless as far as the Gfitljas are concerned, in iho explanation of 
wlficli, Bijll, after the publication of iny work, much remains to 
be done. In the introduction he repeats ehielly Anquetiffi 
reports on the forms of worship among the Parseea. 

Before I conclude this introductory chapter, I liave to mention 
some other publications relative to the Zend-Avesta, LASSE^t 
the well known Sanskrit scholar, publisbeti an edition of the Zend 
text of the five first cliapters of VcnclidS<l (Bonn 1851), but 
adding neither translatron nor explanatory notes, 

"WiNDiSHMAM, a Roman Catliolic clergyman of a high position 
at Muuicli, published two valuable essays, one ** on (llie deity) 
Anaitis,'* worshipped by the ancient Persians, and mentioned in 
the Yashts ; the otlicr is a translation of the Miliir Y'asht, with 
notes (Gelp&ic, 1857*) ^ 

Max DunCKER, the author of a History of Antiquity which is 
higlily valued in Germany, treated, in tlio second volume of his 
work, of the ancient Persiau religion, its sacred books and propliats, 

* In BCT^rol trawlationa of GTa<;u[i reports, m I was compcU^l to fol- 

" !ow him, tho ongidal torts of the auihore not alwop being ioceuibio to mo io Oii» 
place. 
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Although h© himsolf is a mevo liistovtan by pr<?fefision (no ormntal 
scholar), he succeeded fn drawing up a ft no and correct gaiaeral 
picture of tbo ancient Iranian life according to the reports of the 
Greeks and tli© modern researclies into the Zend-Avesta. 

This much I had to notice on the gonoral course of tlie re- 
aearckos into the sacred writings of tho Parsees, undartidteu in 
Europe solely out of iutorest in the remote and glorious past of 
Persians and Bactrians* ^Slowly a whole worldp buried for tliou- 
sUTids of years iu documents written m a now unintelligible 
tongue, begins to bo unfolded ; but lUsUiy years and iimny 
labourers will be required to niako this new field for autiquarian 
and phibiogical researches yield mncli ripe fruit* The Pustoors^ 
who aro first conceroecl, and other younger talented and well-to- 
do members of the rich Parses community, ought to consider it 
their duty to equip themsGlvoa with all the impbnients (know¬ 
ledge of Sanskrit, Persian, Chaldee, Hebrews, Sic.), now required 
for a succmful investigation into tho Zend and Pehlevi lan¬ 
guages, in order to learn the foundations on which their religion 
rests- For the benefit of the Parsee youth chiefly this work 
is intended- May it ho a useful guide to them in' their 
studies! 
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GIUMMAB OP THE ZEND LANGUAGE. 


1—THE IRANIAN LANGUAGES. 

The knguagcs of Persi^j ct)mmoTily called Iranian^ form a 
jsepamtA family of the great Arirm stock of kngitages, wliicli com- 
prisesj besides the Iraalau idioms^ the Sanskrit {MitU its daught- 
ors), Greekj Latm, Teutonic (viitli English), Slavonian, Letto- 
Littlumiiian and Celtic dialects. The Iranian idioms themselves 
are to be brought under t\fo heads: 

1. Iranian languages iJi the strictest sense, 

2, ARiliated tongues * 

Tho first division comprises the ancient, middle age, and moderti 
languages of Iran, €. of PerAsia; Mediai and Bactria, or chiefly of 
those eoantnes whicli are styled in the Zend-Avesta, tlm Arian 
countries” (atr^do rf«7i/id£?d)* We may class them as follona 

(a.) Tho East-Iraman or Bactrian branch, extant only in the 
two dialects in which the scanty fragments of the Parsoc scripture 
are written ; the more ancient of them may be called the Gath a 
dialect,” the largest and most important pieces 

preserved in this peculiar idiom, are the so called GSthas or songs; 
the younger, in which most of the books, which now make up the 
Zend-Avesta, are written, may bo called ** ancient Bactrian'* or 
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the ** classical Zoml language/' which was for many centmies the 
spoken anil written language of Bactria* The chief clifferDiices 
of the two dialocts will be pointed out in the grammatical fikelch 
to he giTen in this chapter, and the question as to their relation¬ 
ship to each other, will be briefly disousaed at tlio end* The Bac- 
trian languages seem to have beon dying out in the third century 
B* C., no daughters of them having been left. 

(&*) The West«Iranian languages or those of Media and Persia, 
They are known to ns during the three periods? antiquity, middle 
ages, and modern times, but only in one dialect, vi^£., that which 
at every period served as the w'Htton language throughout the fra- 
iiian provinces of the Persian Eropire* There are several dialects 
mentioned by le^ticographers, but wo know but very httlo of them.* 
Of tho AHOifcTNT Pkueiah a few docuinonta are now extant in tho 
cuneiform inscriptions of the Xings of tho Acliiemenian dynasty? 
to be found in the ruins of Persepolis, on the rock of Behmtnn, 
near llanindan, and some other places of Persia* This language 
stands nearest to the two Bactrian dialects of iiio Zond-AvesUi, 
but shows, however, some peculiarities ; for instance, instead of js we 
6ud d used, o. g* adam in Zoirda^cm ; do^fahand? Zend 
It is undoubtedly tho naoibor of the modern Persian* Tlio differ¬ 
ences between both arc ncverthelm great, and to read and inter¬ 
pret the cuneiform inseriptions written in tho ancient Persian? 
Sanskrit and Zend? although they be ouly sisters, have proved t« 


* In Sriyid ^SliiUi iTaklkftt'i iVmaii gtimiiTiiijr, entitlid TaeJ^^at ul ajtim, 

Uiow art i*YCD Tniniaa lim^Liagpfi eiiumgratedi which tJwwwl node? two viz,, 

fa) obsukto Of dffsd, iwid fkj ntich fcoujfccs wt are luwd* 0! tho andojit ho hnowi 4 : 
B^ghdhi (Iho IntiijiiagB of tho aacituit SogdinDa, 0i^lid/ut in the Zond-Avijata) i Zduli 
{initoad of Zfthuti, tba diiiloct of 2abiUistiui)j Bik$i (upoV^n in fiojasUn, callad 
ffne by the GitHiki) ; and BiitVfi (Uari* 2 iu iti the Zond-Ave*tiii tho modern Hertt). Aj 
U n^og«< m ^"0, hff imcntions wldch, ho oayt, we* epokcii in Iftakhaf 

(Po^ppolis), tho ancient cepital of Porfrin ; thaa Deri or Contt lenguitgsf, scconUnf 
to thii author, epokt’ii lit BolkJi, Bokhara, Me m »nd bi Rndakihan * and or 

Ihelaiiguago of Ui« so cnlltd Pthht\ c<«mi>ritinj the dwtnvta of llai 
ia tha Zoad-ATOftaJ, lapaliHa and /h'sar, IhH bo caJki Uin Ungna^e of Firdaoii, hut 
the tfirting doviotioM ho allcjca to prove tho diHeteneo Deri from PiAreee (for 
initenco thojVay in Dori <ithkani bony for aAiii-dfn, end afrrf in*tfl*d uf hd with), riiar 
only to ilight chan^ea in spoiling, and an uttorty insntfleient to laduca a philcdofist to 
make Dari an {diosn difTvrtnt from Fataee, 
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bo more usofultlsan its ckugbter, llio hifjclern Persian. Tlio 
chief reason is tlic loss of nearly all tho grammatical inflexions in 
nonnsj verbs, genders, Sw:,, in the modern Persian, while in the 
Persian, as written and spoken at tho time of the Achamenids 
^500—300 B- C,), we fled still a groat many inflexions agreeing 
with those of the Sanskrit, Zend, and of the other ancient Arlan 
tongues. At what time the Persian lost almost all its termina¬ 
tions, and came into the condition of its present grammatical 
poverty, which makes it appear rather like the Chinos© than tlti 
Arian sister tongues (whose grammar is so higlily developed), we 
cannot ascertain. But there is every reason to suppose, tliat this 
dissolution and absorption of the terminations on account of thoh 
having become for the greater part utterly uniiiteiligible, began 
before tlio Cliriatian era, because in the later inscriptions 
of tho Aclieemeaids (400 B. C.), w© find already the grammatical 
forms confounded, which confusion w© discover in many portioui 
of the Zend-Avesta also. Ko inscription of the successors of the 
Achcemonids, the Arsacids, in the vernacular Persian being 
extant, w© cannot trace the successive dissolution of th© aiicietjt 
Iraniaiu Ajnong the Persian inscriptions still extant, those svhich 
stand, as to their time, next to tlmse of the Achannenids, belong 
to tho Sassanids, who ascended th© throne of Iran in A. D. 


235. From them, although very rare, except on coins, we may 
learn that tho general grammatical structure of Persian, at the 
Soasanian times, as regards the vvant of grammatical tennlnaiiona, 
was almost in the same state as we find it nosv. But besides the 
loss of til© terminations, another cousidorablc chatig© is to be 
observed, viz. tho intenuixture ot a foreign (Semitic) langu^c. 
The coins of the Sassanids (from A. I>. 235—640) show many 
Semitic words, but with i\riau terminations. To mak© that cleor^ 
.1 slmll give the reader a short spccinjen of tliis style. 

lu the inscription of King Shapur I. (who reigned from A. B. 
238to2GC>), found at HAJlinAl), copied by Westergaarcl, and 
atlded to liia edition of the Bundehesh (without any explanation), 
we find the following titles :— 

Shahpnhri maW^ t mrdkd v Aninin mtVi© 
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Qhatri min yatddii barj mazilmjam hagi Arimhnir malkdn malM 
Irdn min6 <^hairi min ijuzdtin naji hnyi Bahagdn tmlkd^ ue.^ tlit 
Onnuzd worshipper, the ruler Slm|nirt the eioperor of Irfiu 
Aucl Not-lrSn (Turan), of divine orig-in through Godj the 
ioti of the Ormuzcl-worshipper) the l uler Ardeshir, emperor of Irfiii, 
of divine origin through Gocl, graiidaoii of the ruler Bahagau, 
tlio king. 

Mimlayasn is in tlio old language Masdayapia^ the ter min « 
ftliiigrt being lost ; hugi is tlie ancient (literally, god) applied 
to kings, like tlio Grecian thms, god,’^ and the Sanscrit dem ; the 
final i is the so called IdhdfaiY or tho relative particle wliidi joins 
one noun to the other or an adjective to the substanti ve, which use 
is extremely frequent in the modern Persian, Slmhpnhr--it tlio 
proper name of tim king ; in ancient Persian it would sound 
Khshathra pidh'a. The final i is of the same nature as that in bagi ; 
it connects the name of the King witli his titles^ Mulkdn Mulkd 
corresponds to the ancient Persian khsImyntMya hhBh^yothi^ 
^dnain. King of Kings, and the motlern Persian kihahamhdh 9 
it is of Semitic (Chaldeo) origin (compare maikdf the king, 
in Ghaidee, and malkS in Syriac), but with the Iranian 
piural termination dn^ which was originally used for the genitive 
plural only, but afterwards applied to all cases of the plural 
iudiserimiimtely. 7 rda and Anirdn arc in tho ancient language 
Airyana and Amtiryana ; v (u) is a corruption of and' 
mint} c/iiira would bo fminyn*c/diraf having a heavenly origin ; 
min is a Semitic particle meaning from** instead of aueient 
Persian baclia and modern Persian az ; yai&d^hi, mod* Pere* 
f/azdnHt god, which corresponds £0 tho ancient yazninn^fHi the 
genitive plural of yaza£((f u e. a being deserv ing worship,^ Barj 
is tho Chaldee bar^ sou (to* in Ilobrew and xirabic) ; thoj 
at the end is another proimnciation of the relative i above 
mentioned. Nnf-i, is tho Zend napdj S, napid^ LaL. nepoi 


* Qno tliu f oa an luljectival tcrmiUKtion, bot on Ui* coiiu 

<in»b ilna tlifl aiidplv hag. 

f Th0 plural i» htrt tiaed ah ft term of fo#p4iet j coiuparf^r tln> Hebrew ft 

plumh and tbe A ethic fir a phiral e«i, but both to gN- 
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grandsoti (preserved, but with a somewhat changed meaning in 
nephew). 

Besides coins and a few inscriptions, books also are extant from 
the Sassanian times. It is bard, and in many instances impos¬ 
sible, to ascertain tlie accurate date when they were written ; thus 
much is only certain, that they exliibit that form of tlie Persian 
tongno which was current in Persia during the Sassanian rule 

^235_640 A. I).), and for the period imniediutely subsequent to 

its ovorthrow. This Pchlovi literature, as far as it is preserved, 
is of a merely religious character, heiug closely connected with the 
restoration of the Zoroastriau religion by the Sassanids. The most 
important remnant of it is a translation of the chief parts of the 
Zend-Avesta (Yasna, Visparad and Vendklad), and some minor 
pieces. Otlior religious books, without, a .Zend original, are 
extant, such ns tlie BmuMeek, SMhmi’leiiim&nh Binkart, Ala$h 
Bahrdni, etc., and by searching in the libraries of ancient priest¬ 
ly families, one might discover several Polilevi books, utterly un¬ 
known hitherto. 

As to the nature of the Pehlevi language to bo found 
in alt these books, and tlio relationship in which it stand* 
to that on the coins and inscriptions, I shall quote here some of 
my remarks made about tliis subject in my German pamplilet 
“ On tlie Pelilevi language audtbo Bundehesh” (Gottingen 1854). 

The Pehlevi of the book’s differs from tliat to bo met with on 
coins and inscriptions, but these dilferences are not so great as to 
ju-stify the supposition, malntaiued by Westergaard, that both are 
utterly distinct languagos, the former a pnro Iranian, the latter » 
Semitic idiom. The main cliaracter of both is the same, viz. 
a mixture of Semitic and Iranian elements, the Semitic part being 
always identical with Chaldee forms ami words, and the Iranian 
with Persian. The difference consists only in the larger or 
smaller intermixture of either. The inscriptions at llaji3,bad, 
mentioned above, exhibit one and the same text in two very nearly 
related, yet not identical idioms. The first, marked (A) at the 
end of Westergaard's Buiidehoah, the commencement of which 
inscription wo have explained above, shows the same idiom 
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which we liiid on iiie coins ; it is full of Semitic wonla, but th« 
striictura is Iraniariy not Semitic ; tlms w© Imve for instance £lj« 
Persian plural terniination in duy t!io Persian way of expressing tiie 
genitive case by meanfi of the suiliK t (to bo traced to tlio relative 
prononn t/ai). In the other idiom marked (B), tlie Somiuc elo- 
ment prevails oven in the atriicture ; it thus stands nearer to the 
Semitic than to the Iranian clmi aeter, though H h nowliero to be 
recognised as a really Soniitm language* Wo find ia it, for instance, 
tho Chaldee plural in g, malkm, kings, and instead of the Ira¬ 
nian hagt divine, the Semitic oMd, divine. Jncompating these two 
idioms with tli© Pehlevi of (jiho books, we find souio dilforfuccs, 
but tliey are not of any great importance. On the coiilmry, wo 
imoet many of those strange looki ng forms and words, which made ^ 
Poiilevi appear in the ojes of several scholars as a fabricated Jan- 
gnage, on the inscriptions (where certainly no fabricated Janguagt 
could be mad© use of by the kings) as well as in tlm booha, e. 
the particles, rtifc winch, what, atmd when, valf (f/nr in the books, 
i there being often not distingnislicd from f), apmi^ amn to, to¬ 
wards, before, etc., ail being of Semitic origin. The non- 

irJinian element is called Mumircs/t by the Parsee priests. If they 
read Pchlevi, they generally read the cormponding Ftraian 
instead of these Foreign words,* being, however, ready, if called 


4 Theyrtfd, for iiwUnce, kah vfhkh, inst^aU ; khdi(im to v<mU 

iiiiteiidof ; nkhimn to get, instead btyiHiluntm, ek- Trda ciutjiafctaii.ie 

hav ^‘^Tf iikoly giveti risq ttj W'lMtergaard's litrange o^^ioieis, UiAt tlw foroigB iforda of 
tliA Peble^i hmki art& mew uigna, xn’veutcil to concval itie meaning «f thi 

aacmd book^* from Hut tfKi priestn. if flaked* wUodter or aot the foKiga wordi 

atyled liy tlTeastergnard m idBogwjih, Iins a recnJiar cronuimiation, aus™ in the 
affirmative, vroneuntfo tlmn the signs, charactor by charscEei*. itig -f tb'5 «am« 
time) " that ia Hu-.vareali." Thb uaiu<»^ thexiefbre, u to bo conUoisi to the fiomitie 
elemeia in the Pcldevi only, not applied to th« IVhlcvi Jangttiigc in generd. To 
faalit*ii^ the reading of these Heniitit; wordif, atyled {thia U m all pmbrtbUit/ 

the tight prodnndation and not Iluzt?dr(iih% freSnd 0^00 an Iranian lerminiulon added 
«o ft ftetnirie word* 0 , g-. ttbkiktr father, ami'dart mother, wbtrta dar at the eiid indicate* 
that obi and ami ia to he pronoiinceil as pdSar^ this Pewan suhstituter fhr th« 

fSatnitlr! Father, aw* tnetbert (read by the j.^ricjits the/ 

/ire, vrhffic yaAareKrt ta the 3ri pedien plural of the second toiao (it* mtnwirtg being 
that of the presejit and future) of the OHflIdaic verb htfvd to ho, and (lie tc/miesUoii ef 
tbaSni plmaJ, present lenscj of the Peraitin h^mfidy they are. 
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uponi to pronotinco thorn according to ths eliaraetera in which 
thejf aro written; but tlioir pronunciation of tho^e Semitic wokU, 
wlioso roots and forms are unintelhgiblG to them, is in many 
cases ovidontly wrong. The chief reason of this is the great am¬ 
biguity of the Fehlevi writing, where not only tlie short vowels are 
omitted (as is usual in all Semitic alphabets, encept the Aethlo- 
pic), but one and the same character is capable of tlireo or four 
diflhrent meauinga; so, for instance, o, u, -y, « are expressed by 
one character, for initial y, s there is one sign indiscri- 
ininatoly used, etc. The correct form and pronunciation is to be 
ascertained from the Chaldee onlyi a good hnowledge of which 
tongue is indisponsable in order to understand Fehlevi, 

Kow the question arises, do these tlireo idioms of the Pehlevt 
language, which we can discover, represent dialects of three diftVr- 
ent districts in Iran, or do they belong to ditierent periods, or are 
they mere products of peculiarities existing in different stylos ? 
The two idioms, found in the Hajiabad inscriptions, which are writ¬ 
ten in twodiatinet kinds of characters, one of which (11) resembles 
very much the Ilebrow writing, exhibit certainly two dialects of 
one and the same language, as spoken in two neighbouring pro¬ 
vinces* The book Pehlcvi (called f* e. Pehlevi of 

the commentary) differs from the Pehlevi on the coins only as 
far as the style i% concenvod; it was very likely that kind of 
language, which was used in the schools by scliolars only, and not 
by the people. At the time when Pehlevi ceased to be a living 
language, and the restoratigii of the pure Iranian words was 
begun, the scholars, not daring to change the writings, descended 
from the Sasiauian times, accustomed themselves to substitute In 
reading the Persian equivalents for the foreign nu^oomh words* 
This circumstance gave at length rise to a new form of writing 
commontaries on religious subjects, consisting in the use of the 
more distinct and clear Zond characters, where each sign has 
but one phomtical value, and in exterminating all the foreign 
lJu 20 orcsh words, to be replaced by pure Persian ones. This 
new form was called Fdzetnl^ serving, as is the cose up to the pre¬ 
sent day, to facilitate the reading unci understanding of the aEicieiit 
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Pelilevi liooks only* Thus Pri^send has tsyo meanings like Zend, 
it means explanation of tho Zend commentary, tbb explana¬ 
tion being written in the pure Iranian, it is applied also to the 
language used for that purpose* 

The Iranian part oE the PeUlcvi differing but little from moderti 
PersiaHj wo dare say, that the Persian language, as written 1600 
years ago, was, in grammatical respects, almost in the same state 
as wo dnd it at present. It noocted only the Chaldee words to be 
exterminated and pure Iranian ones re-vstablished tlirongliout in 
their room, in order to arrive at tiiat state of tho modern Persian 
which is presented to ua in the Sli^hnflmeh by riRBAUSL Soon 
after the conversion of tho Fevsians to tho Moharnraeilan faith, a 
great many Arabic words were incorporated with the Persian ton¬ 
gue, forming now an inseparable part of the language, suck as the 
jNorman words in modern English* That mixture of Persian with 
Chaldee was called Fchl ^ (the Semitic part went by the name 
ffuxoomk^ the purifmd rersian by that of Farsv^ or 
As to tile time, the period of r$hki% extends from A. H- 200 (if 
not earlier) to 700; that of Pa7'm from 700 to 1100 ; and that of 
motkrn Persian, the language of Jdmi, NMui, and from 

1100 up to the present The only changes in the Persian for 
1600 years have been in the words; many words usetl in the 
Parsec books and Firdausi are now obsolete, and unintel¬ 
ligible to an unlearned Persian* Although there are translatifms 
of many parts of the grand Skaimatnah, yet up to tho present day 
Firdausi's language is not yot properly investigated into, tho ex¬ 
planation of many things in the poem re<iuiriDg more than an 
ordinadiy good oriental scholarship* 

Tho second chief division of the Iranian tongues comprises 
the affiliaied kugmges, that Is to say such as share in tho chief 
pecnViaritles of this family, but differ i>om it in many 
essential points. To this division we must refer tlio OssdiCi 
spoken by some small tribes in tho Caucasus, but completely 
differing from the other so called Caucasian languages ; also tlie 
Ammian and the Afghanic (Pmhioo). 
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Tlie general character of the Zend langujige m both its diaiects 
IB that of a higldy developed idiom* It is nch in inflexions^ in the 
verbs and in the nouns. In the former, where three numbers and 
eightcoses can be distiiiguishocl,it agrees almost completely with the 
Vodic Sanscrit, and in the latter, it exhibits a greater variety of 
forms, tlian the classical Sanscrit* Besides, we find a uniltitude of 
compound words of various kinds, and tfie sentences are joined to¬ 
gether in an easy way wliich is apt to contribute largely towards a 
(juick understanding of tiro general sense of passages* Tt is a gen¬ 
uine sister of Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Gothic; but wo find her 
no longer in the pjrimo of life; she is presented to us rather in her 
declining ago. The Forms are not alwayskeptstrictly distinct from 
0adi other, as is the caso in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin ; but are 
now and then confounded,much less,however, in the verbs timn in 
the nouns, where the dissolution first began; tlie crude form, i. e* 
the onginai un in fleeted stale of the word, is often used instead of 
the originnlly inflected forms- So, for instance, wo find ^fcieva (the 
Indian ivliich is the very crude form, employed as the in¬ 

strumental singular, which ouglit to be da^v^na^ ortUt least 
andas naminative plural, which ought to be daSvdotihot or at least 
daSvd. The long vowels of tho feminine in the nominative, d and 
f, are out of course, so tliat from tlie terrninatron alone tho gender 
is not ED easily to be recogntsed as in Sanskrit; so we have dama^ 
creed, belief, instead of daind; moreover the forms of the dative and 
instrtiinentah chiefly in the plural, are often con founded. These 
doviations from the original forms, and the confusion of termina¬ 
tions are by far more frequent in the classical Zend, than in the 
Gfitha dialect, where the grammar in most cases is quite correct. 

The chief reason of the grammatical defects of the present texta 
of tho Zend-Avesta lies, I think, in the want of grammatical 
studies among the ancient Persians and Bactrians* Had the 
study of grammar, as a separate science, flourished among the 
ancient Mobeds anti Bustoors, as was the case with Sanskrit 
among the ancient Brahmans, and had Iran produced men like 
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Pitnini, KStyfiyana, and Paianjali, who became the lawgivers of 
the classical Sanskrit language, we should have less ground to 
complain of the bad condition of the texts, and found less 
difHculties in explaining them, tlian wo have now to encounter, 
lliere is every reason to believe, that tho grammar of tho Bactrian 
language was never fixed in any way by rules ; thus the corrup¬ 
tions and abbreviations of forms, which gradually crept from the 
popular and colloquial into the written language, became unavoid¬ 
able. Jn Sanskrit t))e grammarians built, by means of tlie numer¬ 
ous rules, under which every regular or irregular form of that lan¬ 
guage was brought, a strong bulwark against the importation of 
forms from the popular and vulgar language, which was marked 
by them as Frdkrit, Grammar became a separate branch of 
study; manuscripts were then eitlicr copied out or writton in 
the strictest accordance with rules of grammar, but always with 
respect to phonetical peculiarities, especially in Vedic books, if they 
liad any real foundation. To these grammatical studies of tho 
Brahmans, which belong to an age gone by long ago, wo chiefly 
owe the wonderfully correct and accurate grammatical state of tho 
texts of the Vetlas and other revered hooks of antiquity. Jn Iran 
almost all knowledge of tho exact meaning of the terminations 
died out at the same time that the ancient Iranian languages un¬ 
derwent tho change from inflected to uninfiected ones. Books 
were extant and learnt by heart for religious purposes, as is still 
done by tho Parsce priests. But wlien the language of thoZoroas- 
triaii books had become dead, there were no means for the priests, 
who cared more for a merely mechanical recital of the sacred 
texts, than for a real insight into their moaning, to prevent the 
corruptions of the texts. Ignorant of any thing like grammar, tliey 
copied them out merely mechanically like the monks in Europe 
in tho middle ages, or wrote them down from memory, of course 
full of blunders and mistakes. For this reason, wo find the copies, 
now in use by Mobeds and Dustoors, in tlie most deplorable 
condition as regards grammar; the terminations are often written 
as separate words, and vowels inserted according to the wrong 
pronunciation of the writer, where they ought to be omitted. 





TJie best text, comporatively speaking, is ta bo found in tlio oldest 
cppies only, iu Tedic nmnuacripts (if written for religious 
purposes) there is not iJie siighiest difference, whether they are 
nmny centuries oUlj or executed at tlie present day* Westergaard 
has taken great trouble to give a correct text, chiefly according to 
the oldest manuscripts, which were accessible to him* Bis etlition 
is iu most coses far preferable to the manuscripts of the priests 
of modern times* The Dustoore, therefore, should coTisidor it 
their boundon duty to agree on an accurate text according to the 
oldest manuscripts, which they could procure very easily* In 
this task they will be aided much by Westergaavd’s valunWe 
edition, and the grammatical researelies of other Kuropean scho-^ 
Urs* Why will they rciimiii behind the Brahmans and the Jews, 
who Iiave presemd their sacred writings eo well, und facilitated 
modern researches to so great an extent ? The era for a 
sound philological explanation of the time-hallowed fragmenta of 
the ancient Zoroastrian writings has now come, and the Dustoors 
as the spiritual guides of the Parsec community, should take a 
chief part in it The darkness iu which a good deal of this creed 
is euslirouded, must ba dispelled* But the only way of attaining 
such a desirable result is a sound and critical knowledge of the 
Iwiguage* 


3-*.SOUNDS, VOWELS, AND CONSONANTS* 

(A) VawBSL3- 

a, f, i; ft, ^ (a6) ; 0 , 6 \ —fli, di; att^ ao ; du^ 

do ; Bth ; on, w, dl; uij fh**^ 

Far so many vowels (12 simple, and laany diphthongs) separate 
characters, or combinations thereof, are used in the Zend innnu* 

* Tlje ionjif vowels nre Qiarke^ by tli* circnmilox. Tha vowels to bo protioanecd Intlie 
co&tirLonmi omnnor j a Jon^ d with o slight tingo of a nasal aouad to bo protiouneed 
liko in Uja French time aoul 1 ft" is eiinal to S, 
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uciipts; wlikii fact shows clearly, that in aticieiit times each of 
theia had its own pronunciation, but at present tlio priests pw- 
Bouuco several of tliem, such as o and e, and o and r<, without any 
distinction Therefore the original pronunciation of them can be 
only guessed hy us rather than really ascertaiiietl. 

or the vowels given in the above list, I shall point out only 
such ones as are peculiar to Zend. Whilst the short and long a, 
j, «, e, 0 , &c., are easily understood by any one, H. always 
occurring before m or m, is a long &, with a slight tinge ot a nasal 
sound ; it is chiefly used in the genitive plural termination 
anRm, a»i=S, dndw.—Of the e sounds, e and a are to 
bo noticed. Whilst tUo Sanskrit has only one e, whidi is always 
long, having originated from a fusion of« and i, the Zend has a 
short e besides, which has either no correspondent in Sanskrit, 
or which corresponds to the short a. This e is often in Zend a 
mere vehicle for facilitating the pronunciation. Quito peculiar is 
which is u long vowei, and prevalent chiefly in the Gotha 
dialect, where it often replaces the final 6 of the usual Zend ; for 
instance, fe, who?=i<5; yC, who,=yd ; \vonl=mcM 

&c. Tho writers confound it often with /, which circumstance 
Bccros to hint at its close attiiiity tu that sound. 

The frequent use of a before e and 6 is very likely not a pecu¬ 
liarity of pronunciation, but of writing. Tlie Zend texts art 
handed down to us not in their original characters, but in a 
later form* of writing, which arose very likely, shortly after the 
commencement of the Cliristian era, wlien Syriac Htcraturo began 
to spread in Persia. Fox the Zend characters are written 
from right to left, like all the Semitic alphabets (except 
the Uimyarltic in South Arabia and the Aethiopic) ; while the 
Sanskrit, and tho ancient Eactrian alphabets, such as aro to be 
found on coin-s, and in tho cuneiform inacriptiotis e,vhibiting the 
ancient Persian tongue, aro written from left to right. Uhe 
form of the Zend characters besides, bears a great resenn- 
blanco to some Syriac alphabets. Now to revert to ae and ao 

• Old TftiCiiineiit lina bcieo prcsoifod in tLo CliaMtfC frliAF(u.bir9 th^ogb eiigi- 

II ally imtten in tbo Sainivrit&n, 
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at beginning of words, it is a ppcniiarity of tbe Semitic Ian- 
gnapjes to introiluco evory inuiul vowel by prefixing an Mi/ (a 
soft asjnrato sound, genernlly Tendered by a, but not exactly 
corresponding to it)* This peciiliai ity lias crept into the writings 
of the Zend texts, so that a word hardly ever commences with 4 
but \vi(h (w. In the middle uf words, u(i may bo a peculiar 
diphthong; for instauco* in (gmiitivo plural of 

all), otCp 

In the G^tba dialect, we observe this’peculiarity that if words 
terminate in vowels, they terminate always in long, novel in short 
ones. This lengtlieiiing of the vowels at the end extends even to 
the shortest of all, the short f, which, according to its origin, is not 
even to be considered as a full vowel (it is similar to tlio shud in 
the Hebrew). So we find rdzor^ instead of r(ka.rei rule, way, 
(Yas. 32, 12). Tlie resson of this peculiar circumstance lies 
ceriahiiy not in the natme of the G^tha dialect, but in the litur¬ 
gical application of tho pieces written theieiii- They are, as wo 
shall fioo afterwards, the most import ant auci hohest prayers used 
in tbe Zoroa^trian divine sorvice* and were originally snug (see 
p. 4. 8)'. The way of singing them was very likidy analngous 
to that in which the Brahmans, the nearest lelations of tho 
Parsecs, used to sing the vei'scfi of tlie &htmecla at the time of 
solemn sacrifices only, and winch is preserved up to this day on 
such occasions. From hearing a SSmaveda priest sing some 
verses of this Veda, one can ascertain, that he longtliens the 
terminating vowels of a word, even if they are short la Sans¬ 
krit, where tho grammar was fixed by rules, tho texts were not 
changed according to tho mode of singing tliem, while in Zend, 
where nothing regarding the gram mar and proinmcjation was 
settled, thm peculiarities produced by singing the GSthas and 
some other pieces, crept into tho manuscripts, which wero often 
written from memory only, as is now often tho case. 

On tho changes of one vowel into another, I shall niske but 
few remarks. There are in Zend two vow'cls, i and and one 
semivowel ?/, whicli change an origiuul a preceding or following, 
into ait d or d, a circumstanco, which wo observe in the Teutonic 
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Janguages also.* So instead of harali^ lie beare^ wo find lamih 
{ai instead of a, influenced hy the termiuating i*)! pezt or 

instead Of ijadi^ an it is in Sanskrit, venzyrdtij instead of 
vet'^zyaHf he works- Now and then the y which has prodnued 
the change of a into disappears, e, g. ?{apl (Vend* 8, 21) im- 
per* floe t perish ! instead of mi^ya which is tlie regular form. In 
the Gflthn language \ye perceive, besides this change of a into 
ai or that of a into 4 for instance, verezySMf instead of 
yaiit, lie may work ; vatSyoitt for vaiayatu^ ho may tell, an¬ 
nounce (Yas* 35, 6). 


(B) CoTTEOSSANm 

Guttuiue-s.— h qt $7 g^i A* 

Palatals,— cA,y* 

Dentals .—tih d, dL 
Labials.— jj, /, k 
Semivowels.—?/, r, w . 

Sibilants.— g , sA, s , 

Nasals*— m, n, n, ?X 

I flhail now make some remarks on tlie sounds which are peculiar 
to the Zond language. Of all gutturals q (corresponding to iho 
Latin qn) is one of this, sort; in modern Persian, A cor respond a 
with it, e* g* kkv4h^ sleep, in Zend qafua (S* smpnUy Latin sommiSf 
Greek kypJtos)^ In the G^^tha dialect this sound is more freqneni; 
than in the uana! Zend, e. g* qyim, I may he, instead of hyHm, Lat* 
siw ; gpmiagyd (gen* sing* of ^penta^ holy) instead of gjmniahS* 
The palatal sounds, ch and /, as well as the soft sibilants, z and 
zht which are in many respects near to the palatals, are always 
changed into a harsh guttural sound hhy before ^ ih (confoutid¬ 
ed now and then with d/i* e. g. ukhdhemt “ what is spoken, a 
word, instead of ukhtkeni)^ and s; e* g. berehhdha “high, elevated/* 


* C«mparii staff, pi. stAVOs, a pTOjiouaceU in Uio plural liko i of tbo coutinLontal 
bpgufiges. 
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iiiflfmtl of hererM ; mhhla^ lie spoire, iastead of dvanhlUi from mdk 
to spoiikj vdkii-^H noni. sg* speedy act\ fig* vdcJmni drukk*^ 
nom, aiiig,^ sg., tlie palatal reappearing always iiumo- 

cl lately Fjofore voweis. 

Among tlio dental class, th is of a peculiar nature, 
and not to bo ideiitided witli tk of the Sanskrit, wliich is 
simply an aspirated; it is rather near to tho English In 
most cases it is only a change of the simple i on account of its 
being followed by s*, Wf and smnetimcfs y ; o. g. ihri S* W, 
three, ihwd S. ivdj thee ; ithyejo , ruin (from the S* root tyaj 
to leave). A very instructive example occurs in firei 

th© gon. sg. is dihrS^ the acc. diaremi i being changed into 
ih before ?*, and retained before the vowel. Now and then 
it corrcspoiKls with B. e* g. then, after. S* If 

a word terminates in /, we find generaliy a separate argu used 
for it j but it appears to be rather a caiiigraphic peculiarity than 
to imply A separate dental sound ; for that reason I left dhtin- 
guisliing this finals (in certain words as ihahh S. dvish to hate, 
tkaSsha religion S. i^kskd^ It is used at the beginning also instead 
of the common t). Dk, the soft aspirate ol’ the dental class, is not 
more strictly distingnisliedfroni the simple ef, whicli fact causes now 
and then a confusion, rendering it, for instance, diiScult to distin¬ 
guish efd, to give, from dhd^ to make, create. 

Of the labial class / is not to be identified with S. hh \ it is an 
aspiration of jO, as fh is of on account of its being tbllowed by r, 

or s and uh ; e. g*/m S. Greek and Latin pro^ for; water, 

(nenn. sg. of aj} water); ker^s, body, Lat. corpm (nom. sing, of 
/s A A, rich, monied. Among the semi-vowels we miss 
wliich in the ancient language seems not to have existed at all; 
in the Pehlevi and iiiodarn Persian wo find it, but it is always 
traceable to an origiival r. In Sanskrit I is later tlian f, but it ig 
already known to the Vedic dialect. 

In sibilants, the Zend is pecnliaTly rich, even richer than. 
Sanskrit. The p (to be pronounced as $s like the French p) is 
uniformly put tW /, If another ^ follows; in Sanskrit one says 
viUa having posgesaod (from the root vid to possess, get), but in 
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Zend it ia always changed into vt^-ta,* (compare in Greek oisI/m 
=Z 0 iid vdifta, thou knowest, from oid«—S. V6da I know). In 
the Giltlia dialect wo find it often at the end of words instead off, 
0 . g. flamf instead of ^luval, praising, ^and di are two soft sibi¬ 
lants, lacking the Sanskrit. Into those soft sounds the dental d 
is changed, If it meets another d, e. g. dfltr/i, give, instead of 
dad-dhi. In the Giitha language, we sometimes find tho pecu¬ 
liarity of clianging pf into %d or Hid, when a soft sound, b or g, is 
in the fullowhig syllable, o. g. {txd?d}is, tho instr. piur. of npfi, 
existence, body {aftor\vards from ignorance used as a nomi¬ 
native), v<uJidTl}''ng acc. pi. of wpira, field. 

Of the nasal sounds w is used before h, e. g. aii/ms life, and 
inserted between a and n in certain forms, o. g. merechaimha, kill, 
ft is used before h and appears to be stronger, 1 i ke . Tliey have, 
however, nothing to do with the etymology, ^ and ace a mere 
produce of pronunciation; ft, genorally used before tho dentals, 
seems to be a half nasal sound, like the Sanskrit Anusvara. 


4—ROOTS. 

The last elements of an aggregate of sounds, which remain, after 
all tho suffixes and terininatioiis have been taken off, aro denoted 
by the name of “ root,” For instance, to find out the root of 
vcrexgHti “ he worlrs," first the terininatiou of the ilrd pcrs. sg. 
present ten.se ti, and then yH (;//«), being the characteristic of the 
present tense and those words, that are derived from it, are to be 
taken off ; the remaining part verex then is the root, to which tho 
idea of “ working” is attached. Most nouns being traceable to 
verbs, we shall confine ourselves to the enumeration of some 
verbal roots. Original roots aro of course monosyllabic, 
consisting now and then of a single vowel only, or being a com- 

^ • It i> llw ftnit i-urt of tlwnmne tho origimL fotmoftl,# «r«Un Ilutiafpti 

imi&uitiK poBsessing 
S 
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biimtion of a vowel with a simple or double coosonaut, or of two 
eonsoTtanta wdth a vowol betwoen them, e* g, i to go (in he 
goes S* etij I^atin it, ho goes); dd S* da to give; vd to blow 
{^i^donii, thoy blow, vdta svjjid, gd to go (In gata, gone); frw to 
hoar ; m^re to die ; here to make j mar to speak, recite, (frmta^ 
rdifiK he annonnces); char to wailc; lack to flow ; vaM?fh to 
grow ; vach to Bpeak; mrd to say (in mrmi, he told); bar to 
bring; to be (in cdmi I am, dWio/ he was); hit. to exist fcc. 
From the simple roots others were derived by means of some 
additional sounds,'wliicli, of course, can cliango the meaning; 
so daih to place, is a derivation of dhd, to make, 
to kill, one of mere to die* How and then we find a verbal root 
joined to a noun, in order to modify the meaning, e, g, gaozhdd, 
^mzh-dath to purify, make ckao* As to their practical use, the 
reader will soon become aware, that the roots are more fictions 
of philology, abstract grammatical notions, but in order to obtain 
a thorough knowledge of a language, they are nevertheless very 
useful Thoy show the common origin of words, which, in 
the course of time have become difTorent both in forms and sense. 
So mgus a uorpso, {mlcys in the Greek) and na^aitSj nmhaiiS he 
perishes, goes away, are of the same root: S, nag to ■perish ; 

destruction. He, aimdru^hmH^ he belies, ami^drnhhtd^ a 
liar, are tracoabie to drmh S, dnih to destroy ; fraihwvregmt I 
created and i/mSreeia creator, are derivations of tkwereg iJm^areg, 
lht&6res (only difieroiit pronunciation of the same root) ==^S- 
to fiibricate, make, create (literally “ to cut'*); agfi existence, 
rtAmil am and aghda existing, come likewise from the root as to be* 


5—CRUDE FORMS. 

Fi’om the root, in which the notions of verbs and nouns are 
likewise contained, both arc then distinguished by means of suffixes, 
or if they are loft, at least by the terminations or infiexions* 
Tlieso new forms, produced in order to distingmsh verbal and 




noiiiiual notions, aro called the crude forius ; to these then the 
inflexions only need being added to rnahe the word complete- I 
shall illustrate this by aouie examples. To form from the rpoL nag 
to perish, a noun meaning what has perished,*’ a dead body, the 
sniiix n is required ; nagiit therefore, is the nominal crude form 
to which t!jen the terminations may be added, as iiom. sg- 

acc. sg-&c. Sometimes the inflexion is added without 
the previous formation of a proper crndQ form, o. g. drukh-^, lie, 
from the rootc^?*f^^^A (the soft fsk is changed into the Imrsh Mon 
account of s being a harsh somui, see png 55)- 

To maltO up the verbal crudo foruis, diflferont modifications of 
tha root, which produce a slight chango of meaning, must take 
place. Jn order to impart, for instance, to the crude fonn of gnu 
to liear, the causar idea to make liear, recite/* it must be 
changed into or to the root to kill, tire dcsi-* 

derativo idea “ to wish to kill/* it must be alterod into ^nimerMBh* 
Even the tenses often require a crude form, to which the termina¬ 
tions may bo added. In order to /orm the present tense “he 
hears/* or “ he does** from the respective roots gra to hear and 
here (/car) to make, tlie syliable nu (used also in Sanskrit and 
Greek, in certain verbs which conveys the meaning 'Vnow/’) is to 
be jidded. Thus the crude forms of the present tense, gurunu 
(euphonically instead of 0’2(7 ?k) and keremt are obtained, to which 
the termination of tlie third pers. sg. H is to be joined. In this 
way, the word gitrmmoili (modern Persian shunad) “ he hoars'* 
and kcrenaoiH,^ (modern Persian hwiad) “he makes/* are then 
formed; the literal meaning of botli is hear-now-he, and do-iiow-he* 


6—MODIFICATIONS OF THE VERBAL ROOTS. 
There are three chief modifleations of the verbal roots, irres- 

♦ Tho original u of m is chflngfHlittto bofoT? in atiict iiccordance with the 
Mf San.sftrit grAuioiftri wh^K: in r^rtaiii oJa^iea of vtrbg ia Ilea singular of tho present 
tensas, activg' voico. tba of tt into aiul of t into U always takox placo* Tliii 

chrtngft is callod Qma in Sanskrit graxuinar. 
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pectiv© of tense or mood, to be obsotved viz. Causal, Desiderative, 
and Intensive forms. 

L Causal poems, expressing tlie idea “ to make, to get made/* 
are very fre<juent in the Zend-Avesta. They are formed exactly 
in the same manner as in Sanskrit, by lengthening the vowel of 
the root and adding the syllable Examples; kdrUf/nU 

I'dmgaiit Im gets mado (from the root kart to make); idj^a- 
ySiiif lie makes hoi (from the root iapf to be hot, to burn, Latin 
fepire)ijdmayei(i (Yt. 17, 2)). he makes go out, expels (from the 
root jam to goypVUskdmyal (Vend, 2, 11). he made go asunder, 
(from ^hu to run, to go); ^rduayMti he makes liear, recites (from 
('rw to hear); ava-^(ayuty ho (ixoil, established. Vend, 2, 34, (from 
fid to stand); khraopjeUi (an abbreviation of khraofayidii^i he 
makes cry, i. e, scares, frightens Vend. 15, 5. (from Jckruf to cry, 
Persian I'hurusMthn); ddmychit'*^ tlioi; keepest (from rf«r, dere, 
to hold, modern Persian diUktan). 

Closely connected with the proper causal verbs, are the so called 
DenomiNAtH'^eS, that is to say, verbs winch are formed from 
nouns, Examples: he pollutes, literally : touches 

with raMhwem^ a fluid (now and then it means the fluid of light); 
vydkhmmifjdiiiy Yt. 8, 15, he takes in to consideration, derived from 
vydkhmn consideration; pcrcfujnjMfh “he puts tlie question/’ 
from perefana^ questioning. There is anotlier way of forming 
Denominatives besides the causal suffix aya ; that is tlie verbal 
root dd to make, added to a noun. Examples : paMdayeiti Vend. 
15, 5. he treads (the dog) with the foot, literally : ho makes, 
applies his foot {pad^ Latin pes foot); yavo^daydi^ it might grow 
corn (lit, make corn); fudlm-daydii it might be thrashed (lit. 
make thrashing); pislrd^dnydif it might be ground (lit, make 
grinding) ; gundo-dai/dt^ flour might bo made (Jit. it might make 
flour) Vend. 3,32. 

2. Desidebative forms, expressing the wish of obtaining any 


• Yiis llj 3; mSflt oiK^-Ayfm ddraySM wlio kseposl; me, (ifoiDB) witlidat 
kavijif iqupi^cd my juice, conaiata af hutm^ tho jiflnt pattii:ijjle of hUt to 

aqueexe, to prapare the Honift juioe, aed tljo negotiye « joined to tfw, liquid, juice j v i» 
changed into to on account of a having become at in coneequence of the t lo vt 
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thing, are iBado up exactly in tho same manner as in Sanslcrit, 
\\z^ l>y reduplication of the first syllabk and addition of s to the 
crude form before the teriiutiations. Examples: mirnurehMiii^ 
Vend. 16, 14. lie endeavours to kill (from the root mermch to 
kiii); ^uru^mshmndf^ Yt. 14, 21- desirous of hearing (from j-rw* 
to hear) ; jsisknda^iermi^o^^ Yt. 13,49* ^vi&lling to know (from 
j8fa?i to know, in Sanskrit it BonnAsjijndmmdtidht wishing to know). 
In the Giitlia dialect, these forms are on an average more frot^uoiit, 
than in tlie usual Zend, where they are gradually dying out. 
Examples from the Gathas t dkkreghxhd^ Yas. 44, J 6* thou 
wisliest to recite (from dereUj to recite prayers), fJdkkshnmh^, 
tliou wast desirous of worshipping Yaa. 46, 9. (from to 

satisfy one, to worship); nnma(/kjsk6l Yas, 46, 10- thou wast 
desirous of magnifying (from the root fnats, ?mgh^ to be great). 

3* IotekSIVU Forms servo the purpose of enhancing the 
strength of the verbal notion to make it more enipbatic. The 
original way of forming them is to repeat the whole root, and then 
to join the terminations to it, tlius put twice. Afterwards, as 
it is usual in Sanskrit, they lengthened only the vowel of the first 
part, and left out the consonants, which followed it ; for in¬ 
stance, the Sanskrit Mdq^yamdna^ very brightly shining, is an 
breviation of tbo original, ilfp*dipi/amdm^ In Zend the original 
intensive forms prevail, while tlie abbrevktigns a re rare. Examples: 
mixhdare-dairydij Vend. 18, 38. be would tear out with great force 
(from ihr to tear; Pers, dnfiddH); fra-vdm-va^aUi, Vend- 3,31. 
he furtliers, promotes very much (from mai to carry); harelce*-hare- 
cha?jdfj Vend- 6, 60, lie would pour abundantly (from hareck to 
emit, pour); memsshmtij I't, B, 43, he uproots (from wiV/i, to 
sweep away, clean, S. nij)* In the Gfithas w'o find chiefly the 
abbreviated form of the Inteiisives. Examples; rdrmh^antii 

tJffcAim puTU^msk^nindt desimjas hearing- the voic* af birds. 

t It to b© th© present pan icjpie, middle voice, tiOTo. pi. t 

hot tho ;; ie iacroixjpatlblo ^rich n, thoreforo It ie dianifed ixito tha haifther jA; A 
in h^mtia eorrespoads with Jt which ia after d and hefoTo t? generafJj^ made A. 

t All tliose formii in jAd, j?Ad aro secoad persons ag. imperfect ton^e of the desid&r' 
tiv© form. 
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Yas. 47; 4. Uiey liurt repeatedly or very much (from rui>hj resh 
to hurt); volviddU^r Yas, 30, 3. it possoiisetl, Imld cumpletoly 
(from md to poeaess, got);44, 11» I um well 
ktiowii (from vid to know). 


7,_voices in the VEUB, 

There are lliree voices to be disUeguished in Zend, aa well as in 
Sanskrit and Greek: vii'-., the active, the middle or reflexive, and the 
passive. Tim first and third being well known and generally ap¬ 
plied in the modern languages, only the second voice requires 
some remarks. 1 have called it the iiuddle or reflexive voice ; it 
corresponds with tlie so called AtmanSpadam in Sanskrit, the mid¬ 
dle in Greek, and the deponent in Latin. According to its na¬ 
ture, it occupies the place between the active and passive voices, 
participating in the nature of both. Originally the middle voice 
served to express passive as well as reflexive notions, and it was only 
in the course of time that they established a proper passive form by 
the addition of to the root, but without changing the terminations. 
Tbo original passive meaning of the reflexive voice is, however, 
now and then, chiefly in the participial forms, preserved. Exam¬ 
ples: hacImUS, Yt. 8, GO; 10, 117; 14,44. means ‘*ho is follow^ 
ed, accompanied, provided (bahhaxa with medicaments), while tlio 
corresponding active form hachaUuYt. 10, 6G. iiiaaus “he follows,^' 
requiring an accusative (i/im hachaUi whom he follows); in the same 
manner the pres, participle hackimndf conveys merely tbo passive 
meaning “followed, provided' vmemno, Yt.J4. driven, drawn (by 
horses in a carriage); borno (in a Palkce) Vend. 8, 73. 

in all these examples the passive meaning of the middle is evident, 
the formal passive voice would require the forms : vax~yamn6t 
bair^ammi 

Closely connected with the passive is tlio reflexive notion, 
which prevails now in the forms of the middle voice. Thus 
in tbo very common middle voice form j^ammaidei we worship, 






tlie idea **for ourselves, our benefitj” is implied* Other 
examples are : vifcinuka Yt, 10, 32. (in an address made to 
the angol MUhTii) conie yourselt* to my oftorings t. in 
person ;* Qiis) take these things togetlier> 

receive tlioin for thy own use I ni (Ar^) deposit 

til am for tiiy use (in thy heavenly ahode) ! These three 
forms, just aro imperatives 2ud pers* sg. of the 

middle voice, and convey evidently a reflexive sense. The active 
imperatiYo hamYt. 5, 63. means simply bring/' but the corres¬ 
ponding middle form, harmmha^ means, ** bring for yoimelP* i. e, 
take. Ptregemyapmf.^mi impf. 1st pers. sg. act means, 1 asked, 
put a question ; but the corresponding form* of the middle voice 
upm^e Vend. 2,2. is, I conversed; the proa, partic. of the middle 
voice, ptre^mana Yas. 30, 6. conversing, deliberating. 

Often the meaning of this pecaliar voice coincides with that of 
the active. So mainyaMte^ they believe. To express intransitive 
or neutral notions tliis voice is of course more fit than thoactis^e; 
we find it, therefore, often applied for such purposes. Examples : 
rmdhahe thou growest (from mdh to grow) ; gaPU Vend. 18, 5. 
he lies down (from to lio down); dptS he sits (from (h to sit). 


8.—MOODS. 

lu the Zend language there are four chief moods, which can be 
used in all the three voices above men tionedj and are distinguished 
from each other by different characteristics. Tliese four moods are 
as follows: Indicative, Subjunctive, Pote:?tial, and Jm- 

PEBAHVE. 

The IKPICATIVE does not require any further remarks. Ex¬ 
ample : hardmi 1 bring; nmmi I say; harat he brought, 

» Tim I’iad or Jittgel expected to corco himsBlf dewn from hU coIestmUbtuJo to 
hia doTotce, irhon vonbippin^ him in the propor wfcy. 
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9—THE SUBJlJNCTiyE* 

There are two kinds of this mood to bo found in the Zend’- 
Avesta, one with long, and the other with short terminations, 
which both being lost to the dassicaJ Sanskrit, are extant in the 
ancient language of the Vedas also* The characteristic feature of 
these subjunctive moods is the constant insertion of d between tlie 
root and the termination, o* van^d-^iiij v(tn^d~‘i from van to 
destroy* 

Tho Firsd Subjunctive takes after its characteristic d before 
the terminations of the preaonttense indicative tmj, hi, U (see below) 
Sec* e,g* vaSndUi Yl 13, 84. he may look {from vam^ to see, Pers, 
bin^amj I sue)* As to its meaning, wo find it applied in various 
ways, it is commonly to he translated by ‘‘ might, would or 
slionld*** It can depend on particles such as yaUia that, in 
order that, or it can stand without them* Examples : ya^e-thwd 
(AfnikiiMi) ndii umi'drusshdonti YL 5, 90* that they may not 
disturb thee (from (Irtish to destroy) ; am ho mairydiie. Vend. 
7, 37* (ami if) he should then die fftom the root mar to die); 
tJmHm haiyinS jtddhydonti, Yt* 5, 87* the girls shall invoke tbeo 
(Aualuta); nigrinavd/dt Yt* 5, 87* thou shalt, mayest grant; 
havdki thou slialt be; am-jagdiy instead 6 f ma~jagdMy Vend. 19, 
18. thou shalt go; we find it in general sentences too, e* g* id& 
h/iskapand ydo jvdhi^ Vend. 18, 27* for how many nights thou 
mightst still be living (from jiv to live). 

Very frequently this drst subjunctive mood serves to express the 
FUTURE TENSE, the original forms of which are dying out in Zend. 
Tho idea of the future, and that of the subjunctive are related to 
each other, both implying a state of uncertainty ; in Latin the 
forms of both are very near also. Examples t hdha hhdo iachdmti 
Yt. 8, 6. how will the wells iiow (from the root lack to flow) ? 
vfgpa dmhhs n(Uhdil4 Yt. 2, IL every evil doer will perish, or is 
to perish (from the root, ndsh to perish, go off) ; jagdUi U 
avanhadJm, Yt* 1, 9* he will como to thy support (from jug to 
come); h6 doiddUi, Yt* 13, 18. he will be (from to be*) 

The Second Subjunctive has after its charactenstic d only 
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the shoTtetied teirtBinations of the impevfect, 3rd pers. Fg. 3rd 
pi. Biff &€. This tbnn is ehicBy used in the sense of an linpeia' 
tivej but in the tin i d pers. nnlj', ns ^favdff may hn piaise^ let, 
him [iraisG (from fin tt> praise); it'aTt- 10,1)5. nuiy he tlestroy 
let him ilestray; jafnUf Yt. 3, 14. may he sLiVi fet him slay. It 
can cliaugo [places with the first Subjunctive and he used in cojidi- 
tionalseiitences conveying the sense of slmiild, would; examples : 
yai Vemh 7i 37* if he should cut (fiom the root kereuff 

in the medical son so “to operate*'} ; vifperud iilmAl yai havnl {n, 
common phrase), all for the purpose that it shouhl he, might he. 
Now and ilieii it is apjvhed to the future tense also, e. g. kad/id 
n6 avi tis^yardlf Yt. 8, 5. when will lie come to us? (from 
the root ar to go) 


10.—POTENTIAL. 

Of this mood wo find two hinds, wldch, as to their formation, 
correHjmnd exactly to the Potential (calleil Lintj), ainl Pretadvo 
(called Liny Xfinhi) of the San&hrir graiuniur. The t Viit^r i havac- 
teristic of both is tlio adilitiori of an I t<i the criute f o in of die 
present tense. In the first (hrui, the pruper Pt^tenLiid, this i only 
is required ; bnt in the scomd, tlio Frecativc, d is to he added to , 
it ; thus wo obtain, as the characteristic of this ^^ccond ft>rm, the 
Byllabk* y 1 which is to lie inserted between die root, or tlio crude 
form cif tlic present tense, and the terluinations. 

The First Potential is of very frequent use, chiefly in the 
scemul and third persons sg. and ph; it is easily recrgnised by 
the terminntinns Sin ('Znd pers. sg. active voice ),—(tiha {2nd 
pers. sg. middle voice),—d// (3ru pors. sg. acL vtdcc),— 
ita (^ril pers, sg. iniddlo vtiiee),—(2nd pers. ph act, voice), 

—yadhwnn (2ud pers. pi. middle voice ),—ayerif pm (3rd pers. 
pi. act. voice ),—panfa (3rd pers. ]>h middle voice). Tho first 
persons are but of rare occurrence ; instculof them they use the first 
pers. imperative. We find, however, the following terminations: 
adnt (first pers. sg, act v,)^~<i4m<fi (first pers- ph act. v). e. g. 

0 






japfi^jna, we may come,—(first pets, pi, mlMh v)*, 
lilidhp6mmdft^, Y». 9, 21* ^se might awaken (from hmih te 
awaken)* Now and tiion we meet a ciiud form, ending in u^temi 
apakm (3rd pern* dual act* v). 

The application of this first Potentiat is manifoith In the 2iid 
pers* it is very frequently used as a polite form of the imperative, 
when any thing is to he commandetl or asked for* Ex* Jru- 
barok tliou slmitp bring (fmm bur to bring); hmchdk thou slialt 
spnnkte (from hiHcb to sprinkle) ; (ircfijccpdis thou shalt recite 
(from drdfij to recite); fills thou sbalt protect (from jc?4 to 
protect); sghapaSsa thou shalt invoke (from M to invoke);/rmh/i- 
dhisa Yt^ 3, 1* tliou slialtkeep (from rUA to put); dbisa Yt. 10, 
32* them shalt sit (from sit); i^chiUdapad/iwmi Yt* 1,28. 

thon sluilt deavQ for yourselves (from the root i^eUnd to cleave, 
Latin scitulo) ; vdr&yudhwem you shall cover (from var to 
covei;J; dar^mpadhwm you shall chain (from darex to chain, fet¬ 
ter ^ hi tidj ; T/paxbi/ one shall strike, beat (from to strike, 
sbiy); aua-harSU he may bring l;itbar; b(irape7t they shall bi ing* 
ckikayeii Vend. I 5, 12. they shall atone (from ckl, M to atone, be 
punished ; it is instead o( chiJmym}); vddhaijo^iaYmut 4, 44, he 
may give him in marringe (from vudh to lUaiTv, carry homo); 
framamSia lie may teach ; i^aSta he may have, obtain for himself, 
(from to have, possess); uukidhaSia ho may sit down (from 
shadh to sitj; dmayania Vend* 7» 37* they may Jearn ; hmlarex- 
at/afiia tjiey sit all chain (from the root darex to fasten, make 
tight)* 

To oxproas tlio idei of Imhilude, tlie Potential is used as the pro¬ 
per mood 0 * g* V end* 4, 47* p<iiha nwyhavS /ravdi hshdii^ as the 
Magiau priest is in the habit of reciting (from vmh to speak) ; 
Vend* 3, 42, ipUha vdid ftamarezSU ns the wind is in the habit 
of sweeping awuy (from marfx to sweep); Vas. 12, 8. ZamdmirS 
daSmlis vydiurvltd, Zoroaster was in the habit of speaking against 
the BaSvas (from to speak); aperepayaUm Yas* 12, 6- these 
two used to converse* 

The Second Potential, which we may style the Potential pro¬ 
per, is u'^ed as a PHECATIVK or with the negative md as a PROHI- 




TOTlBmUh. 



BITIVE and as a Cokbitional. The 2nd and 3rd persons prevail 
in tins mood ; in contlstlonat senleucos tlio first person is to bo 
found also. Tim termiiiutioos are : Istsg. Jst pi. ; 

2nd pers. sg. act. voice pL yttia i 3rd pers, tjg. act. v. ^4^ 
pi f/dn^ Of the first and second persons h\ the middle voice I 
could discuvOT ivo distinct traces ; but the 3rd pera. pi of this voice 
— ydres^ is occasionally to be jnet with. 


As to its meanings it coincides ofton ^vitli tho first Fateiitial, 
but on account of its being a combination of tie characteristics of 
both the Potential and the Subjunctive, it is more empiuiticalj 
and solemn than the simple Potential Its proper place, thercforo, 
is in proving, in imparling blessings, giving an exhortation or a 
command, or pronouneiug curses; Joined to the negative particle 
mdy it is the strictest form of prohibiting a tiling. Ex.: 
ydp ftS Miihra yapniM Yt 10, 32. inayst thou hear our prayers, 
Mithra 1 ; v(iSii/ya nd ahttbya ntpaydo Yt. 10. 93. niayst thou 
(Mithra) protect us in the two lives (tlio bodily and spiiittial) ! 
hrirepma fmplureHui/do Yfe. 12, 3. thou shall spread the Barsom 
(from the root fie re to spread); Yt. 10/J4. thou mayst 
give (from Mio give); htty<h Ys. 152* 2. tliou slialt be (from bd 
to be); buyata^Yu 13, 147. you may or shall be; md buj/ufu 
Vend. 18, 17. you must not be, do not be; ddyaia Ny&y. 3, 1 U 
you may give (fronf dd ). Kxu m |jIcs c? f 11 1 e ihi rd person : jantydi 
Yt. 1, 33; 10, 5. he shal! come (the angel who is invoked) ; 
bmjUfi Yt lb, 3. they shall be; /raierepHif^ they shall fly; /m- 
dmrdn they shall run away, Yt* 11, 6* (from iereg to fear, and 
dmr to run). The vowel 4 Is now and then shortened, c. g. 
chikaijai Vend. 7, 38. instead oi' chikaydl^ he may atone. While 
the 3rd person sg. active voice of this form is rarely applied to 
express a command, or a wish (for which the 2nd Suhjunctive is 
more usual), tlie 3rd pers. pi middle voice, ending in 
seems to be more common in that sense* Ex.: daUht/dres Vend. 8, 
22. they shall put for themselves (from duth to put) ; i^/ydres 
KySy. 3,11. they shall be (from htl to be) ; Yt. 

8, 56. (if they) should or might perform; hrjdre Vend 17, 9. 
(these nails) shall be thy lances (from as to be). 


POTENTIAL—iMPEliATlVB. 

is frequently employed in conditional sentences* cltiefiy 
antecedent dnuse^ rnicoduced by tbe particle ySagi if- i-x* 
y6ldkl assfiin n6U (hUdfujani (potential of the jjcrfuct tense) \cntl 
1, j, if 1 vvot\kl not liave created (innlect tense of ; yf-Mi ^*611 
Vend* 4* 25. if Ire s onld not atime for (iVonv van;s to 
do, to make ; jfsi-tfartss to do away witli a es)ici'ially a tiiii 

by piunsinnenl) ; ttlvtdi hacka inahydi Vend. J3, H8. and (if) 
lie sliould be luut (from iruh to be hurt, wuutided). In the 
coitseqiiont clause of cniulitional sen tenues, we find this mood alsoi 
see for instance Yt 8, 1 L wliere the star Tistryn, who bimgs 
the raius to man kind IVoin a fab u Ions sea, says as IbllowE r i! nten 
Iiiul invoked me with prayers, I kad then gnno forth (skmhiyBvi 
from sA/t to go; it is a perfect form), I would have come 
(Ja^InnyUm from (fmri to come, perf. tense). 

Now and then this prccative and coiiditional morul is used in 
u atricily potential sense, expressing the facidty or ability 
to dn a tiling. Thus we read Vtnuh 6, 29. as mucli (chvnl) 
as they can grasp (Jiung^itrvayHn : from gerew to take) 
with their hands. 


1 i .—IMPERATIVE. 

This mood, very frequently used, has various forms, which* 
aUhoiigh tliey agree with those of Sanskrit, have preserved some 
peculiarities. The most peculiar feauire in these Imperative 
formations of the Zend and Sanskiic, is the first pers. liscd in sg. 
and pi. active and middle voices, a formation unknown to tlm 
other Ariaii longnes, where its want is snpjdied by ctmjunctive 
furuis* We have just become aware of the uofrequent use of 
tlio first persons of the siihjimctive and potential mnuds in the 
Zcad, The reason is their having been aljsinbed, fur ilie greater 
pari, by tlmse peculiar Imperative forms, whiihare very cnqdmti- 
cal, expressing tlirough tlio lengtli of their forms very palpably 
the idea of intention and volition or doty : I will, I intend, lam 
resolved, &c. They are made up as followa : 


§L 

in the 







TMPERATIVBf. 




Iftt pers. pg, flct, voice d,dtn^ a j mifidle voice, ; 1st 

pers. pi-net. virtce ovUMIe v,, dtuHifld, Ex. av(tufti/din Yt^ 
19,44. I will ean'v awsiy (I'rom wf to carry) ; nm-y^*r4}tt\ 1 wilj 
bring : I will ,^r (from /o/i to slay) ; raret//tat/Sfti Ycoid 

2* 1 will luake grow ^nr, protiTl); barduKtf let us lo iog; km uida^ 
ikdnta Veiul ^i,44, wkere nuisl vve lay down {a dead liody) ? We 
fiml It olteo nsetl affer relniive particles, as y/r*A i/nfho^ e. g. d&x li 
nS i/ai liamhua Yt, 5,56. give os tliat we may be ; M(dba vijaitdma 
til at wo sImU certainly slay. The inidille form in dnd is cjnite 
peculiar to Zciol, and wanting in Sanskrit. Kx. Ventl 2. 1 

will go myself (from the root vig to go, enter, now nml then to be 
taken in the general sense to be '"); fmvardnS^ 1 will profess 
myself (the Zoriiastrian reiigion; from mr to clmose). 

The plural of the middle voice dmaidd is rare ; we find 
it in thoGStha dialoct only ; see Yas, 58,3 : twna?jJfd vfpdmaidS 
jet us go for ourselves to [^rayer; uetnardnt dmSda^dmauiSt let ns 
devote ourselves to prayer (from vid, to know, the causal is 
vaSdat/; with the preposition d it mcuos “consecrate”). 

In the Oiithas the forms iadwjare comparatively mre; those 
in d and 4^ prevail* The form in 4, being the ancient termi- 
nation of the first pers. sing* imperative, is solely confined to 
these ancient prayers* Ex*: Yns. 44, K 2, 3. J will ask ; 

ydfdYm. 28, 2. I will pray; arV;/4.YEis. 33, 5. 1 ^vill worship; 
fiavakli.sli//d Yas. 45, 1* I will promulgate (from vfffJi, speak, ^ 
vakk^hf/ff being here the crude form of tlie future tense)* Before 
the eiuditic cha “ and” this 4 Is shortened to u e* g- vaucftacka 
Yas. 45, 3. nod I will tell. 

Besides ibis GRilm fnrm in 4 we find one terminating in 4i In 
bfdli dialects, nniveying the same sense, e. g. kltj^lnmod/tdi Y s. 
46,1. I must worship (fmm Ms/nm to worshiji, kk,shmw^h is an 
.Aorist form) ; minghdi Ys. 43,4. 1 will have tliought i. e. my 

wish was (o think (from mau to think, Imt in the crude form of 
the Aorist ndnh S* vt^^fdi instead of manyni Y"s. 

45,3* 1 will think; Mbaydi I will invoke; jafdi J w ill come, &c. 

in the usual Zend* 


The 2nd pera. imperative active voice sg*, tenoinates cither in 


IMPERATlVi:. 





a, that h to eajjn tliocnidf* forra>*7f the present tense; or, if there 


be another terminatjon, ns nUt added, or, if the crude form be ideii- 
tical with the root, in dh dM. Ex. : bam bring I (liercs it ends in 
bara^ which Is the crude form of the present tense : lardmi I bring) - 
dVit- jfff'ti come, hither (jagdrin 1 cotuo) ; ugii^hisf/i, rise I 
hisidmi 1 rise) ; ker^ndidhiy make! (Jmmtdoad 1 make, from 4*erc to 
make) ; gMidhit praise ! {cJaomi^ 1 praise, from tiie root giu to 
prai.se) ; mrdidhi hgetik I [mramnd I ppeak, from w^r'^; now and 
then we find mm alone, e. g. fra-mru recite); jaulh slay I Ys. 
9, 30. (fromyV^ii to slay) ; pani^didhi^ go to 1 Vend, 22,7 ■ (from 
i to go) ; dustfU* give ! (from wliich is in the Gfitlms always 
daidl give ! ; gaidt, go ! (the Gfitha form, frmn g4 to go). The 
plural, active voice, terminates always in ki^ e, g. glufa praise ye ! 
pdla protect ye I (iVoin the root pd, to protect); ttgidtisMu rise ye ! 
(fro n gf4 to stand, with ^fg to rise) ; dMa give ye ! 

The second pors. sg, middle voice tenrnnates in pva and muha 
wliich both correspond to tlie Sanskrit termination mi ; e. g- 
ni-dfigm put, place I Yt. 10, $2. (irom daih to put); gmujcmthi 
take a bath ! Vend. 18, 19.; jijiHhanuhai send Ibr, seek I Vend. 
15,13. ; invoke! Vend. 19, 13, 14. 

To the Gfitha dialect the form in (tnuha is not known ; there 
the original shva^ hva is found, e. g. kereshm make! Ys. 40. ; 
gusJmkvd iicar, listen ! Ys. 49, 6. (from gmh to hear). The 
plural is dutn^ e. g. gi/shSilum listoii yel Ys. 45,1. ihrazdiltti save 
ye! Ys. 34, 7- (from iUrdi to protect, save). 

The 3rd perss. imperative are of very free]uent use, express¬ 
ing the idea : let hiui do this or that I die may do ! Now and 
then they are used in the meaning of a future tense, e. g.junhentu 
they are to come, they will come Vend. 2, 2. (from ya? 7 tto come, 
jmk is the crude form of an Aorlst). The terminations are as 
folli>ws:— 

Sg. act.— tu^ pi. Mu ; sg. middle voice t5m; ph MUvu Ex. : 
vanhatu he may put on clothes Vend 3,19. (from vanh S. vas to 
put on clothes); qaraiu he may eat! let him eat! (from gar to 
eat) ; graoiu he may liear; mrmtu he may tell (from prw, to hear 


♦ tto GjUliut It the Srd port. tg. vmce. mo Ys. 46, 8 i 51,6. 


IMPERATIVE— TEmm. 




anJ mrn to toll) t he may be ; let him be! at^afUn tlmy may 
gOj let them go (from i to go) ; dfrtmnin they may praise (from 
/Vi to love, be land) \ hmUi iliey may be ! (from to be); The 
forms of the mkkllc occur in the GStlia dialect oiily,^ as 
Ys. 48,7* let him one of the bad spirits) be pat down I 

(from (id to put, wirli ni to put down);| mslead of 

kltuha^fmiUinf Ye. 48,5. they may have or possess (from hhski to 
have, possess). Besides we once find in the Gatlias Ya, 48,5, the 
3rd‘ pers. dual, middle voice, vertzydlHmi in the phrase 

(Umr two cows (a tcam)may till her (AfTrutili^ the soil). 
In an old formula preserved in Vend 8, 88. we find an impera¬ 
tive farm terminating in fdi^ whicli agrees entirely with thr aiu-ieiit 
Vedic loruia i n ^§ This foi'm u 1 a ia nixhhereia ndit aimxkbtrefa 
let them bring out every thing to be brought out* 
which was not yet brotiglit out! 


12.~TENSES. 

In the Zend language we find as many tenses as in the Sans¬ 
krit* although less than in the Greek, wduch is, as to tenses* the 
richest language of the Arlan stuck. We can distinguish one 
formation for the present, four for the past, and two for the future, 
wliich differ, as regards their crude forms, and partially in res¬ 
pect to their terminations. 

^ Ytn 1, 25- is ver/ likolj snek a form atid to be translated* 

m&jx ox uball 

t Haro tho foxm ia. properly speaking, posBiTe, but ttiat does not luiitloir an' tiling 9$ 
to toroiiaationa \ tho pa^ssive nni middle voice tarrainations in iha preAcnt taii», 
impumtivaactive^ aro oue and the aauio- 

% 8«e Aitareyo BTiUimana ll, 6. (pag, 30 of my edition) vapdm jitkhidaMl, they 
may tear out Uie poritooeuai I 

§ i» a dual like zapfc, the two hands, being only another orthography of A 

II Nizhbirda in the pa»t participle of the root here, bar to bring, bnt ia the moaning 
of a verbal adjecliva (as ia lrcf(tiently the case lu the Greek) oxprosaed in Kugluih by 
the taTminatlon ^^ablef* ainizhbirda is. the 3rd pern, aing. impart, middle voice 
with tho augraeut a (a sign of Ike past). The relative pronoiin it t>mittf?d. 



TEKSE 0 . 


T!i 6 tepminatioTis nre chiefiy of two kind», lonpr^r aiifl plrorter 
ones- Tiiy ckit'f diffeiL^iieo of the laUvv class fioiii the homer is 
tliG absence of die terinioatiag vowel or consonant, or, under 
ciimmisuncea, of a wfiole syllable, wldch fon!i part of llie lomscr 
idiid, 0 -g- mi (Iat sg- act. v.) becoines j?j ; anfi is made 
dUt fi?, &c. 

Tile longer forms are used in tlm present tense, the first suIj- 
jniH'tive and the first future tenses, the si inner in tlio two pcncn** 
tiaU, the second-“nUjun^tive, the fniperfect, a^irist, and plnpin fect, 
and to a certain extent, widi simve modifications, in the pcriert 
tense. Tho imperative has its peculiar terminations, as we have 
seem I shall give here the terminations of both the pre¬ 
sent tense and the imperfect. 


PKESfiNT TENSE- IMPERFECT- 

Active voice Middle Act, Middle 


Sg, 1 fni 

A 

Sg. 1 »i 

4^ 

,, 2 hi 

M 

„ 2 i, 6 

c, Ae* 

„ s a 

U 

„ 3 i 

ta 

Bna! 1 vtihi 


Dual 1 

none 

„ 2 nut more 

extant 

,, 2 lume 

mme 

,, 3 id^ ih6^ 

6ilhe^ 

1 

,, 3 tern 

6Uh4^ 

Plural I wnhi. 

■ 1 

nmitU 

Plural 1 mrt 


„ 2 (haf dmi G .,dhwem 



,i 3 

ms 

„ 2 ta 

dhwem 



,, 3 8w, Hn 

mia 


» Tt. 17,58. r concohM mj'fldf (from tlio root^w^ tp hide). 

* Ap^re^rt; or ap^neS Tend 2, L thou hi^det n ccnvorenlioij ? it ia very Jikeiy a coutrac* 

tion uC (f^.r L 

* ItaifAoa yAnd 5,23,“m f<r m we two were above tho earth’' {iicha pmrkha 
liiorilly : a|;i to and towards tbp earth), 

i ig0itM Vetid 8JO, you two J *fp-ztfySiyhi Ta. 9JO. they two were bora (iinpai0. 

fl Vaii tmaidi Yh. 35,3. we chose, boUoved, mainiutaidi we though^. 

« T^lidJ^y<Uh^^* Yt, 8^22. they two figljt. 
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13.—CHAKACTEBISTICS OF THE CRUDE FORMS OF 
THE FRESFNT TENSE. 

TIjg crude form, out of winch the proper present tense is 
formed, extends not only to the Indicative, Sidijunctive, and Po- 
tetitial moods, of which in most cases no other tense is extant, 
but to the Imperative and the Ini perfect (the hrst past tense) 
also. According to the nature of this crude form, tlie verbs are 
brought irrSanskrit under ten heads, all of wldeli are to he 
found in the Zend too. I shall enumerate iierethe ilifToreiit crudo 
forms of the present tense according to the order introduced by 
the Sanskrit grammarians. 

Class I inserts a between the root and termination, and 
changes i or u of the root into their respectivesgunas ^ and d 
{see page 59 note.) Kx. 1 carry ; har^ai^H he brings ; 

haodh-^ai-'fS Yt, I7i6- heaivnkens ; band-d-mi ^ bind, tie; 
aeWi. he cries, weeps ; fraimef-ai-ii he flees away- 

Class II adds tlio terndnauou immediatefy to the root; 
the vowel of the mot, if i or is respectively made i and 
6 before the terminations of the sg. acllvo voicfi (tlie 2nd 
person is now Land then excepted), and in some per■^on 3 
of the Itnperativa, 3rd sing, act. and 2nd ph act. Ex : fiamnit 
I praise, he praises; they praised (IVom pin to 

praise) ; nipd^hi thou protertest, m 2 )dfii^ he protects {from pa to 
protect) ; mrao^mi I speak, flnruo.v thou spokest, they 

speak (from tnrfi to speak) ; adiil he gfies (from i to go) ; 
Jainiif he slays (from ^fnz), ghnenfd Y^t. 10, 133. they are slain 
(from yVjJz); Jvamfi Vend. 2, 42. they live {IVom Jiv to live). 

Class III reduplicates the root; the termiivitions are then added 
immediately. Ex. dadhetmi I put, {hdhfiki thou ptitst, datUiaUi 
he puts; dadhemahi we put, dagta-^ you put, they put 

(from the root dd, dhd to put, con founded with dd to give, boili 
being entirely identictal in tl^eir conjugation); mjisdUi he pro- 

* The iDssttcil a ia matk d before the terminntkiiB of the first petrous of aJl three 
tniisbeni iu tho othor penooi It U ehott. 

f A contrectiod of ; dazda it\ tho tnost sftciotl proysr itltU vair^^6 

ii e GMhn form of the 2nd peix. pltiPr act, of the root cf<f. 

II? 








CHATtAOTEEIOTOJa OF THE CRUDE FORMS- 

diices, goncratcB (from s^an to produce), ssimnanti Yt- 13, 15. 
tljoy produce (tho inteusivo of tbe same root) ; momomi Ys. 
43,10, (Sanskritf itivoice, from tli© root jsa. 

Class IV atkla the syliable f/a to the root. Ex. mf'e^yiUi m- 
steadof lie works, tills the soil (from Wiji), main^ 

they believe (from man to tljjiilc, to believe). 

Class V marks tlie present hy the addition of 7 m to tlie root'; 
ilie same change of t!ie vowel of the root takes place atS in tlie 2 ik 1 
class. Kx. k^remotfi he makes (from kerej ; funmuotii lie heors^ 
haonnoiliYt* 2,11.* be hears, (only dialectically difl’ering from 
the first); hunaoiti^ lie prepares the Horn a (from hnj; 
ho pours out, propagates (from ptj ; a^hnaoLti he bits, reaches 
(from 

Class VI is identical with the first, save the change of the vowel 
of tlie root, i or w, into S or ri. Ex. they coughed (tnf)§ 

they wliiued (y%.). 

Class Vn incorporates the syllable wluch marks the pie- 
sent tense, to the root itself, as In the Sanskrit; see, for instance, 
rnnadJfmi 1 .hinder, from mdh^ na being inserted between r and 
dL Of this class I know only one example in the Zend, vli. 
thinahmi^ Ys. 12, 1. chinapfi Ys. 19., being to be traced to the 
root c/iithi. to perceive, get aware ; tlie first form means ; I 

a-scribe, 1 acknowledge; tbe second: he ascribes, attributes (as a 
conseciuence of his imving perceived). 

Class VIII is almost ideiUical with the 5th ; it adds only u to 
the rOf>t, instead of nti, but tbe roots end mostly in Ex.: 
Umvanii Y^t. 10,20. they are stretching tbonisoivcs (from tlie root 
tan to sti’ctch). 

Class JX adds 7 id to the root. Ex. gereimiditi ho seizes, 
gerewticin they seized (from the root genw^ to seize, take). 

Glass X adds aga to the root, aiid is the proper causal and 
denominative form (see page tiO). Ex* I protect (from 

pd to protect). 

Tliiii SKnll pi^^, ^ old iboiiv^ nevoiral wJbicb bolctog vbfj 

UkeJy to thg pQpul ,r, and rtot to th® written 
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14.—PARADIGMS OP THE l^RESENT TENSES OF 
SOJIE VERY COMMON VERBS. 
flid, to exist, mrd to speak; ap to bo; verex to work; /iere, ftsr, 
to &c.) 

voicB. Micldlcj voice. 


IstSing'* I bring. 

„ mmo-mi, 1 spealf. 

It ah-7ni^ I am* 
n vere^^yd^mij { work 
(Yt. 15, 44)* 

II keremo-mi^ J make* 

1st Sing. huyd. 

II mmySy ! speak myself* 
11 1 ikivo, or pos- 

: aess. (Ys* 50, 1). 

1 , 4;3f 1 1 i n V ok e. (Ys; 
15, 1). 

„ tauiw-ay I cast (him) 
down* (Ys* 19,7). 

2nd Sing, kida^hi^ thoa 
staiKlest, 

,, hurd^hi (aubjiinet.) 
It aJii^ tliou art, 

„ veuasyd-Uy thou 

’ vforkest* 

1 , kcTmu- ishiy tlima 
inakest. 

„ Jmna-My tlioii art 
getting witli chiKl 
Veml. IS, 30* 
ti ddi^skiy tlioii seest* 
G^ttha ” 'y^/f^(i^stoadofMp’- 

fttrins 

11 than IloU-, 

^ ost* Ys* 43, 4* 

2nd Sing* raoc/Aa-Ad, tlioa 
giewest* 

3rcJ Sing, teytwW,he exists 
„ he is. 

,, vetezijd4Hy he \vork3* 

,, heremw4liy he makes 

It mrm4(u he says. 

Inrait \ lie brings 
lie speaks, 
be tit inks. 

vereuwvHA, be toadies. 
-Ys.SI, J7. 


• It i4 very likAv the middle voica fgm of (fp » to ham having been ckan-eJ in to 
la on account of tUe lieaviof taTuiiiiAUoiis of the middle voice^ 



















PABAUraMS OF FRIISOX T£2fSXe<. 



Gfitha ^ 
forms. 1 

1st FLharcU^naU webi ing, 
mahif we are, 

35, 2. 

,, vrtssijd-mahif we 

work. Ys. 35, 7* 
j, n€ 7 u ctyi/d-m ahit w e 
bring praiiio, 

^ ,, we wish. 

1 st PL hard-inaidh ^, 

„ (3) i^*d- 7 naid^j we pos¬ 

sess, have, Ys. 35,7< 

j, (2) vird-maids, 

,, dade^maidS 0, ftirm, 

„ mre^^naiddf wothoose. 

Gfitha ^ 
forms. 

2nd PI. f/a, you are. 
r ,, wha-lha, you come, 
„ 0 $ha-iha, you per- 
[ form, 

iatmfma-fUt you defeat. 
Ys, 13, 38. 

2nd 1*1. thwarSah-dilm, ynii 
cut, prepare. Ys. 
29,1. 

„ fraudix-d&nt, you 

teach, instruct. Ys. 
33, 8. 

3 rd Ph hava U tli ey ex \b 1 

„ hriUir tliey are, 

„ verasii-nlif (instead 
of veresij/iinii), 
tl\ey work, do. 
VeiuL lf>i bn 
„ Jcereitiivafiii^ they 
make, 

„ jmi-Ulj they live. 

3id PL mainpHniS^ they 
believe, 

„ verem-ainiSi they 

cover. Vend ^S^ 32- 
„ fradhenie, they tlirive, 
„ Vfpenid^ they come, 
appear. 

„ per^feniS, they con¬ 
verse. 

Jst Dual vg-vaM, vro two 
wisslv. Ysn 4t>, 16. 
3rd ,, Jai^a^iOf they two 
come, 

„ they two are. 

3rd FI, ip^ 6 iihdf they two 
keep. 


15.—PAST TENSES. 

Imperfect, Perfect, First amd Second Aobists. 

Tho past tenses of tlio Zeiitl ave as various as those of its ancient 
sister tongues. We can distinguish three ways of forming them, 
























viz. ^ ((») augmentation, (^) reduplication, (c) composition with 
the past tense of the auxiliary verb, af, to be, 

(A.) Augmentation consists in prefixing a short dtlier to 
the verbal root, or to the crude form of the present tense; tu lioth 
cases, the tenninations which are to be added, are slu^rteiied. 
This augment early became unintelligible, and was often left out; 
hence it does not regularly appear in the Zend, Both forma are 
in fact imperfects, and be found in the Sanskrit and Greek also, 
wliere the gramriiarians made a distinctiniu Xlie Greeks callud 
tho first formation SliCOND AoniST (imle6iiite tense), the second 
lMPr:KFKCT, As to the meaning of both formations almost no 
diflerence is to be discovered; the shorter form, which is to be 
regarded as the older, was, on account of its being too in 
distinct, in most Citses superseded by the longer, the proper 
imperfect* 

Wo find moro frequent use niado of the eh or tost (second 
Aorist) form in tho more ancient G&tha dialect, than in 
the usual Zend, where it is very rare; the augmen t there Is 
always left out. Ex* 1st .*ig* (JUm* Ys* 48, 7* I gave, entrusted ; 
2nd sg, dm Ys. 43, 1. thou gavest; 3rd sg. dM Ys* 31, 18. he 
gave (the same form is to he found in the Tashts 9,2b.); m^ddma 
Ys* 45, 8* we put down; ddia Ys, 29, 10* you gave; da^ dan 
Ys* 45, 5* 47, 1* they gave; rfdiVd, Ys* 31, 11* mUklle v., he 
gives himself; pdt Ys. 32,13* he protected (from pd to protect) ; 
gdt Ys* 46,0. lie went (from gd to go)* 

Of augmented imperfect forms I shall quote here only 
a few instances ; the other imperfect forms will be found 
afterwards: apihhtm 2nd pers. pL middle v* Ys, 32, 3, 
you were heard of (from fvu to hear) ; uppmtmia Ys, 
31, 16. 3rd pers. sg. middle v., he aspired after (from the root 
3rd pers* sg* middle v., he sp^lk 0 ; apengai^ 
he n*sked ; advar^a Vend* 19, 45, they ran ; uddunia^ 
they spoke (from dvm\ to run, and dm^ to speak, both terms ap- 


* To both d ii preUxi^* It appiffirs doubtfuJ to me, Vrliotbor tliia d u the pF€|»o«ition 
ort bf of tha oogTO«nt a. 





PAST TENF^SS—REDUPLIOATIOlf. 


plied to tlio doings of evil spirits only) ; aperf^S, I conversed. 
Vend, 2,2. In tlie Gilllias tlie augment is now and then used 
witlioiit any reference to the past time. So Yas. 30,2. avainoiA 
wliich conveys evidently tlie sense of an iniperativo : look ye! 
and Ys. 44,14. anAsi, I in.ay or shall drive away (from nds). 

(B.) Keilnplication is the repetition of the whole root, if very 
short, or, if longer, of one consonant with a vowel .it least. The 
vowel of the reduplicsited syllable ought to be short, hut we find it 
often long; the consonant differs sonietiines from that of the root 
also. If tho consonants of the root be a gnltnrai: h, g, then, in 
the reduplication, we find always the corresponding palatal: ck,j j 
if it be a sibilant, generally k is iisod. Tho meaning attached to 
tKis reflupiiculioii is tliat oP coniploting un action or stfito, ex¬ 
pressing wliJit is doue and ovpr^ i* tho past tiino- It foiinSa 
tUorefore, in tho ancient Arian langungos, sucli as Sanskrit, Zend, 
Latin, Greek, Gothic, &c., tlie real past tense, geiiorally called, 
Pee&'kct \ I have seen, Greek d^doiku 

(rmin darpf id sec), wholly distinct from the im^jorfect daregem^ 
I saw. The terminations of the .Perfect diifer from tliose of tho 
present tense as well as from the Imperfect, yet they stand nearer 
to the latter. The terminations, as far as we can ascertain them 
fr.om tlie scanty texts, are as follows : 

Active V. sg. 1st and 3rd— a. 

„ ,, » 2ud^Aa, 

„ „ ,, pi lat ma ; 2nd ; 3rd ns,* 

Dual. 3rd 

Middle sg. 1st and 3rd 2nd sa. 

„ dual 3rd diMf 
pi 3rd ar€y m. 

To this reduplicated form, however, the termirmtions of the 
Imperfect, with or without tho augment, can be added ; then wo 


* 60,10 Oiey (from tho root erf* ir to go), 

f T*, V3,4, ixtitehdiari tlu^v two hnve sijoken, two have wtongUt* 

J To. VS A mamaJtdiiS they two have tbougSt. These tliro^ dual forms htitoog to tho 
GAthi ainlect only. 





obtain tlie pure Pt.urERFECT, e. g. ttva-jaghnaf,'^\.. 13,105. lie 
had slain (from the root yaw, a modific.atlon of (jhmt, to slay). 

(C.) Composition of the verbal root with the past tense ol fff, to 
be, makes a now tense altogetlier; it is aecording to its 


nature tlio most general past tense. The Greek graiumariana 
call it the FitisT AORIST ; in tlio Sanskrit grammar it is one of 
tlio many JjvTty forms [ in biatiii it is mixed np with tlie rodiiplw 
cated past tenses, being no more a separate past tense i lor instance, 
tlie reduplicated Muili I have thrust, is tlie perfect of Imido, 
ami sa ip-si, I have written, that of scrtbo, I wiito. These forms 
are, however, in the usual Zend very scarie; in ibo Gfitlia dialect 


which, being more ancient, shows a greater richness in foinis, wo 
find them now and then employed. The original s is aoinetimes 
changed into A or <f. Ex. 3rd pers. sg. act., be placed 

(from fid to stand); maftu 3rd pers. sing middle Vend. 2, 31. he 
thought; menhd (cha) Ts. 13,5. 2iid pers sg. niiddlo v., thou 
tlionglitst; m^jiAl 1st pers. eg. middle v. Yas 43, 5. 1 thought; 
which three forms are traceable to the same root, wtow, to think, 
used ill the Zend, as well as in the Sanscrit, exclusively in the 
middle voice. The iiteial meaning of these forms is; tliiiiking was 


he, wast thou, was I, (iwaffo=>Ban and aptaor fto middle of v. ap 
to bo); other forms of tliis kind, wliicli are found in the Giitha dia¬ 
lect, are : ddonho Ys. 34,1. 44,18. 2nd pcrs.sg. stibjunci, middle 
V., that thou mighlstgivo ; the meaning of the past is not adhered 
to; ill the correspoiuliiig rfitiwiAc, 2nd pers. sg. middle v. Ys. o6,l. 
“thou putst," we find it kept; the root in both cases is dd-, 
penghui 3rd pers. pi. Ys. 34,7. they indicated, pointed out 
(frompawA, pah to say, promulgate; A of tlio root is changed into 
g on .-iccount of the A of the termination, two A never being allow¬ 
ed to meet). Now and then we find these forms used wiihoot 
any reference to the past; so Ys- II, 18. fdht- let pers. sg. 
middle (from rd, to give), means, “ I give, present" you, and 
net " I gave." 




IMPERFECT—PERFECT ANB PLUPERFECT- 

16,~TnE IMPERFECT. 

Of fill prist tenses, tlie imperfecfci wluch is most fi'eqiiently 
u^ed, is chiefly employed iit desctiliiisg past events, or slate 
of things, I shall give here a list of these forms selected 
from the texts. 

1st pers, sing, act, dad/ittmt I created (from dhd) ; vidk4ra4mf 
Ts, 13»2. 1 held, hept (from dJiar to hold, keep). 

1st pers, sg* middle I concealed myself (from gm) ; 

1 conversed (from p^'rpg)^ 

2iul pers. sg. act. thou askedst; ap(ijapi% tiiou wentst 

away ; irUhtj6 Yt. 22, 16. thou diedst ; 2ud sg. middle v. mai- 
rtjwmha Yt- 22, 34, thou diedst (fi am mm\ mm to die) ; ng- 
ziujanha Vs. 9, 13. thou wast horn (voiat m^/) \ 3rtl pers. sg, act. 
apprrgaK he asked, ashmidf lie reached, (from ask to reach, ob¬ 
tain), frashitgai^ hesleppetl forward (root, .s/r%), ag, lie was 
(root ag to he) ; 3rd pers. sg- middle v. fra-mmiyala^ he medi- 
tnled, ni^shngtay ho sat down (rotit mi to sit), miagia^ he of¬ 
fered (r. fW), yaziUa^ he worshipped (r. giayaia^ he placed 
(causal of p/d to stanrl) j 3iil pers. dual act. aperegaynkm Ys. 
J2, 3. they two coiiversetl, Jni--cha6$ha4Jem Y't. 8, 38. they two 
soarcheil after lum (r. chkh^ to searcli. inquire); pairi-‘mdfem 
Y'^t. 13, 77* they two were heliung ; 1st pers- pL act. 

fra-va^^chitma; we pronmniced (r. vmh^ to speak) ; 2nd p!. act. 
laiirvnijafay you defeated ; 3rd art. va^nm^ they saw', mdien^ 
they were (r. ag to bet) ; 3r<l mldillo v. frmrenfa, tliey 
professed (r. mr to choose, profess a religion), advaroda^ they 
lan (r. dmr to run). 


17._TnE PEUFECT AND PLUPERFECT. 

The perfect, denoting the completion of an action, does not 
frequently occur, neitlier in the usual Zend, nor in the GStha 
dialect. Example : 1st pers. sg. act. : dddarega^ I have 








perfect: ASD FLUrESFECT—^Fl'TltBE TENeE- 



seen ; fra^dadiUha^ llioa liast fartliercd ; thou Icnowc&t; 

3rd pors. sing* dtulk(h ho has created ; iate^hcirlw has prepared 
(r* fask to out, propare); vamefidi lie has spoken; he has 

been (r* ftp to be); IfdavUt ho was able (r. iu^o bo able); 

Yt* 13, 90* ho has brokou (t*. vidh to break, S* vf/adh to slay) ; 
ch^tJcima Yt* 22, IL ho has loved (r* kan to love, like); 
has given a smoll (root gkaurv S* ghrd to smack). Ifit pers* pi. 
act. Yt. 13, 43- we have heard; tdidkkraret they have 

done (r. ter, kere); irtnlhan^f they aro dead (r- irUk to die) ; 
dddh(m Yt, 19, C* they liave given* 1st pers. sg-middle ?. 
fwpn/yd Yt, 17,17* X have heard; 2ndsg- nrurud/irm, thou hast 
grown (root nttlh to grow); 3rtl UilkTuyd^ has fashioned (root 
ihm to form, fashion); daidhd Yt 5, 130. has placed- 

A peculiar perfect form is Yti 13, 99* wliero tho 

reduplication is lost (the regular form would be y^ydshS) aiul, in 
order to compensate that loss, the vowel of the root lengthenod. 
The root is here ytdi S- ijm^ to make eflbris, har.dlo, and to 
hurt, violate* In the passage alleged it means i lio has damaged, 
hurt* Formations of this kind are frequent in Sanskrit, Latin, 
(fregi 1 have broken instead offafragi tromjranyo, I break) and 
tliu Teutonic (compare, for instance, tho modern English I field 
with the gothic form kmMd from haldan hold) languages. 

The pluperfect is very rare; unmistakable instances are : 
Jaghmd Yl 19,12. ho had come, ava-jHghnM^ lie had slain ; 
sktishuyKin Yt,8,ll* 1 had moved,/ft£f/^w2/?!7«, 1 had come (both 
forms being in tho potential mood). 


]8*-"FlTTUEE TENSE. 

The way of e^epressing future time being not so settled as that of 
expressing tho ideas of the present and past, wo find various contri¬ 
vances employed for answering this purpose, the number of which 
is greater than in any other of the cognate kngaages- Wo meet 

* Boot: tid to kno^-, vstida I know. AncniUingf to ilt tormiuaUoiiJi it it » mors 
perfect, tiut tJio meaning U Ojat of the pictent; it coiroApt^ndb oxflctly to tJio Greek 
&ida^ I know, 2nd perai 3. Qktha. 


1] 





I’GXURE TENSE—PASSFVE FOaSdS. 


he forms applied in theSanskrltj Greek and Litthaanian, as 
well as those used in Latin, and tlie ancient Teutonic languages. 
The two future formationis of the Sanskrit, t!ie aimpfo, consisting 
in the addition s^a to the verbal root, and the periphrastic, -— 


pounded of a noun expressing the doer with an auxiliary verb (as 
for instance S. karld mni lit, I am a doeri means, I shall do), 
are to be mot with in a fow instances only* Ex, mMishi/d 
Ys* 30,L I shall tell (root mch to toll). It is more frequent in 
participle formationSj c* g* htUhi/mt^a, what is about to be, will be, 
zUhf/amdna, what is about to be born (root mn to produce), 
HMddhjamanft what is aljinit to bo oUered (root fM), htmli^ania 
Tis p, 9, 3, what is about to be squeezed (r* hn to squeeze tlio 
Uoma juice)* Of the other Sanskrit future formation I know 
only one instance in the Zend texts j pirda Vend 11,11, it will 
destroy, lit. is destroyer (root perHh to destroy). 

Now Dnd then we find one of the Aorists (that with s, hr) with 
the toruiinations of the present tense used for a future, o, g. 
jhighaiUi Ys* 31,14. it will come (r. Jam to come). 

In the frequent pliraso Ys, 33,10, ** who are, and who were, 
and who will be*,“ we find the future expmsed simply by havaintii 
the pres, of Jrt to he. Even the imperfect of hd is used in that 
sense, e. g, bvalf in a shortened form, Vend 2, 5* he will be, 
Voml 11, 2. they will bo; in composition with a participle: 
pere^^annS hva^ Vend. 18, 29* I shall bo asking, I sliall ask. 

The most common way of expressing Fiitnrity is, Imwever, the 
application of tho two kinds of subjunctives above mentioned 
(see pagg. 64.65.) 


19,—PASSIVE rOEMS. 

The passive forms generally agree with those of the middle 
voice, except that tho syllable f/a is added to the roots. In 
tliG 3rd pers, sg. imperf, a peculiar form is to be observed, 
which, however, entirely agrees with the Sanskrit EK.Janydontd^ 
they are slain fr, janjf xaijdonid/ ihBy are born (r* xau)^ 
vidkaydmtet they are deposited (r. dM). 






3rd pers. sg* imperf* it waaliDard (p’^^ to Imr); avdehit 
it was spoken ^ said; (r. tmh)i Jtwd, k® (i - 

erendi% was obtained, (r* ere^ to go), mraGt^ Ys* 32,14- was told 
(root ntrdf to toil). 


20,—PARTICIPLES. 

lu participles tbe Zend is aa rich as any of the sister laiigtiagea. 
Grammatically all participles being subject to declfinsion are cou- 
sklered os nouns. 

(a). Present pakticiple, active voice. —It is made 
up by tbo addition of tho syllable ai (or in its fuller form 
mi) to lIig erado form of the present tense, as is the case ia 
tho sister languages, Sanskrit, Latin, etc. This crude form of 
the paiticipio, in conscquenco of its always taking nominal 
terminations, except if forming pari of a compound word, generally 
may be recognised not from its nominative, but from its oblique 
cases, or from its being part of a compounti Ex. han^-xmihrm^ 
bringing an ofl'oiing (consisting of sacred water), Tend. 

8, 100. running, in running, when running (r. imht to run), 
harcnlm, accus. sg. of harenij bringing ; tlio nominative ter^ 
mi nation In % o. g. khhayUji Ys. 49,12. ruling (r, kh^ki to rule), 
yd0Ci worsliipping (instead of hhsliy^md-s^ s being 

the sign of tho nominative, compare Latin awwims, loving, iOvStead 
of In tho Gfithas wc find now and then simply nf, c. g- 

^iava^ Ys. 4;>, 6. praising (r, ^tn). In tho usual Zend the noini na¬ 
tive sounds often d only, o. g. praying, a^^rdvaydi not 

praying (instead of ^nwaya^ ace. crdmf/dnkm)^ a^dcImyS Vond. 
18, 5. not teaching, if^ikhshd^ not learning ; before cAa, cJiii this d is 
changed into its original form, e. if living, (r.yu’) to 

live. Instead of the termination (mt wo meet now and then, 
chiefly in the Gathas, with that in an only, e. g. avmiJian, dat, 
avan}idni\ helping, tnUi/mtn speaking, fpapdnd Vend 13,28. 
noin. pi seeing {r. to sec), evin^md nom. pi. not finding 
(r. vithlf to find). 

(b.) Past PAKTlcn»LE, active voice. —It is formed in the 
same way as in Sanskrit and Greek, by tho addition of the syllabic 






««i, soiinfling in its nominative case, inasculine gender, generally 
fttp, feminine gender ttsfti, in tlio obli(|ne cases vant (as in the 
ace.), or vat (as in the instrunaental) or mh to the root e. g. 
vUl~vd6 knowing (lit. one who has acquired knowledge), fem. 
idd-mltU vithtsh^ dal. sing, to one knowing. Ex. jaghnvda Yt. 
ID, 71. having slain, defeated {t.jm, ghaut to defeat); wi«»MnMs 
Yt. 8,39. having thought, resolved upon (root »i(»i)', cAicAj7A«sM» 
Vend. 18,69. acc. fem., having known (r, cAt7A toknow) ; mokmki 
Yt. 13,88. to him wlto has spoken (r. vmh)vv&ver€!stisM, to him 
who has wrought (root oerear to work); hiivivdo Yt. 11,5. 13, dl. 
having boconio afraid, frightened (r. hi to fear), 

(c.) pAKTreu'LEs or iim tuxurb tense.-—S ee above under 
the “ future tense.” 

(d.) Present participles op the middle and passive 
VOICES.— Of these thoreare two formations, of very frequent use,tho 
one adding o««, and the other or mna, or »i««, to the crude 

form of the present tense. Ex. peregmmuh carrying on a conversa¬ 
tion (root pe«j),/)-«Wi(%a«*«n«.p!i8Sivo Vend. 18,49. awakened, 
when being awakened (r. hudU Ui awaken), vercstitKnn, wrought, 
done, saying (r. a^'—t'acAto say), grmjmti, begging (r. fri 

to go for), d^iavana Vend. 3, 40. invoking, praising (r. fft«). 

(d.) Past participle passive voice. —It ia formed by the 
addition of ta to the root. Its moaning is in tho majority of cases 
a passive one; but wo find it now and then used in a merely active 
sense, as is the case in modern Persian, also, e. g. dftdtu. Vend. 
3, 40. reciting, twcW Y.C 45, 1- clioosing, professing (r. wir to 
choose). Examples of tho passive meaning are numerous: chiitS, 
known (r. chU to know), hereU, carried, bomid (r. to 
bind), ffcrepto, seized, taken (r. gmiOt to take) &c. 


21—IJfFlNITIVE. 

Tho infinitive mood is expressed in various ways. In tho 
Gtilha dialect we find tho same means employed in expressing 
this mood, as in the Vedic language, viz. the forms ending 



